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OPTIONS FOR RESTRUCTURDJG THE 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING SYSTEM 



THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, 1994 

House of Representatives, 
Employment, Housing, and Aviation Subcommittee 

OF the Committee on Government Operations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:13 a^^n-.Jnjooj" 
2247, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Collm C. Peterson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Collm C. Peterson, William H. ^elitt, 
Jr., John M. McHugh, and Frank D. Lucas. ^ ^ „. , 
Also present: Wendy Adler, staff director; Joy R. Simonson and 
Linda Thompson, professional staff members; June Lmngston, 
clerk, and Judith A. Blanchard, minjrity deputy staff director, 
Committee on Government Operations. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN PETERSON 
Mr. Peterson. The subcommittee will be in order. 
This is the third hearing this year that we have had in this sub- 
committee examining the maze of Federal employment training 
programs and how we might create a more effective system. 

At our first hearing, the General Accounting Office testified that 
there are 154 programs in 14 agencies which cost some $25 billion 
annually. Calling this bureaucratic maze confusing, ineffective, and 
wasteful, GAO stated that a major overhaul of the system is need- 

^^The importance and urgency of reorganizing Federal Job training 
programs is underscored by the rising pressures to end welfare as 
we know it. If welfare recipients are to be pushed into employment, 
the need for job training and other services will be enormous. 1 
have the fear that none of the current programs, even with in- 
creased resources, will be able to provide the range of services 
which will be required if we move ahead with this change in the 
welfare system. Restructuring the employment and training system 
must accompany, if not precede, welfare reform. 

A different source of pressure to improve worker skills is the 
danger of renewed inflation. The Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Greinspan, in recent testimony before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, referred to signs of labor shortages and said. We ought to 
be encouraging other measures to increase the flexibility of our 
work force and labor markets. Improving education and training 

(i) 
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and facilitating better and more rapid matching of workers with 
lobs are essential elements in making more effective use of the U.S. 
labor force. 

A Dun and Bradstreet survey last month revealed that employ- 
ers report that finding qualified workers is becoming more and 
more difficult. 

Just as a side note, I have a county that is up on the Canadian 
border, a million miles from nowhere, and where they make Polaris 
snowmobiles and Marvin windows. And Polaris had to locate a 
plant m Iowa because they ran out of labor. So we are experiencing 
that even in the rural areas. 

Yet there are still about 8 million people in this country unem- 
ployed, and additional millions in part time or temporary jobs can't 
support a family. And there are continuing reports of major 
downsizing and corporate restructuring which result in additional 
thousands of frustrated dislocated workers. 

The administration has proposed a Reemployment Act which 
would consolidate sbc Labor Department programs, largely aimed 
at dislocated workers. Several committees in tne House and Senate 
are considering this bill, and over a dozen other bills have been in- 
troduced that would restructure Federal job training programs. 
There is widespread opinion that the Reemployment Act is only a 
first step toward the goal of improving the efficiency, effectiveness 
and responsiveness of the system. 

Our last hearing on this subject featured high-ranking officials of 
several agencies with major employment and training programs. 
They discussed some limited efforts to coordinate their programs 
but they were far from suggesting to us a blueprint of how we can 
move from this wasteful fragmentation of 154 programs to a more 
effective system. 

Today, the GAO will discuss some options for restructuring the 
current system. The National Commission on Employment Policy, 
an independent agency established to make recommendations to 
the President and Congress on emplojonent and training issues, 
will offer new approaches. 

And I think State and local viewpoints can provide us a reality 
check. Therefore, I look forward also to the two other witnesses we 
have with us today. First, the chief of staff of the New York Lieu- 
tenant Governor will share New York's experience with an inte- 
pated work force development system and the lessons that it may 
hold for the Federal Government. And, second, the director of the 
local human service operation run hy the Minnesota Teamsters 
Union will report on some exciting things that have been happen- 
ing in Minnesota on their grassroots project. 

It will certainly not bo easy to unravel the complex spiderweb of 
programs and replace it with a system which is tailored to the 
needs of both employers and workers, flexible, efficiently adminis- 
tered and accountable for its outcomes. The existing programs are 
well-intentioned and have strong defenders, but we must use this 
moment of opportunity to push toward a major overhaul of the job 
training system. 

I would now like to recognize the ranking member of the sub- 
committee for an opening statement and any other members who 
wish to make an opening statement. Mr. Zeliff. 
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Mr. Zeuff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate your calling this hearing today to discuss potential 
solutions to improve the delivery of Federal job training services. 
Under your leadership this subcommittee has done important work 
by focusing needed attention on the serious problem. I hope our col- 
leagues are listening and are as interested as we are to meeting 
this challenge. , • • 

Currently, the Federal Government has 154 job training pro- 
grams spread over 14 different agencies, costing the taxpayer $25 
billion annually. This inefficient patchwork approach to job spreads 
our limited resources out very thinly and fails to effectively ser^'e 
Americans who are desperately in need of these programs. 

Despite evidence that many of these programs fail miserably m 
their mission of providing effective employment and iob training 
services. Congress continues to fund them. Quite simply, if we are 
going to spend the money for job training, we owe it to those need- 
ing help to spend it well. 

As I have stated before in prior hearings, making our job train- 
ing programs work better is a cause that I have worked on for 
many years. For 10 years I was a member of the New Hampshire 
Private Industry Council, both for CETA and JTPA. New Hamp- 
shire has been a leader in efforts to reform our employment and 
job training programs, creating a one-stop system that is client ori- 

My experiences at the State level strongly influence my efforts 
here in Washington. Last Friday, I rose with Congressman John 
Kasich, Congressman John Mica and 18 of our colleagues to intro- 
duce the Employment Enhancement Reform Act of 1994, H.R. 
4861. This legislation will simplify and streamhne the flow of Fed- 
eral job training dollars to the States to better assist Amencans 
with their participation in the work force. 

The act consolidates over 90 Federal job training programs into 
one flexible block grant program. States will have one set of job 
training definitions and regulations to implement and one funding 
stream to monitor. The result will be more resources devoted to ef^ 
fective job training services that will put people back to work and 
fewer dollars being wasted on administrative services. 

States will also have the flexibility to target job training funds 
where they are needed most and be creative m providing this train- 
ing. A single, more efficient job training effort will also reduce the 
deficit by approximately $7 billion over the next 5 years. 

This legislation also repeals the 0.2 percent FUTA— Federal un- 
employment tax— surtax that was adopted m 1976 and was in- 
tended to be only temporary. This repeal demonstrates to busi- 
nesses that some Members of Congress are conscious of the man- 
dates imposed by the Federal Government. This provision will take 
a small step toward reducing the cost of labor to business to en- 
courage job growth. . 

Mr. Chairman, legislation is desperately needed to make our job 
training dollars work better and effectively put people into the 
work force. I stand ready to work with you and the administration 
on legislation to implement the reforms necessary to accomplish 
this goal. 
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I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today on their views 
regarding the changes that Congress must make, as well as innova- 
tive programs that are already being implemented. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Zeliflf. 

Mr. Lucas? Any other members that have opening statements, 
without objection they will be made a part of the record. 

Our first panel of witnesses today are Anthony Camevale, who 
is Chairman of the National Commission on Employment Policy, 
and Clarence Crawford, Associate Director for Health, Education 
and Human Services Division, Education and Employment Issues, 
with the General Accounting Office. 

We welcome you both to the committee. It is our custom in Gov- 
ernment Operations to swear in witnesses because these are inves- 
tigative hearings. Do you have any objection to being sworn? If not, 
would you please rise and raise your right hands? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Peterson. Both your written statements will be entered in 
the record in their entirety, so if you want to summarize that 
would be fine. 

Mr. Camevale, I guess we are going to start with you. Do you 
have people with you today? 
Mr. Crawford. They are with me. 

Mr. Peterson. When we get to your point, you can identify who 
they are. 

Mr. Camevale, welcome to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY P. CARNEVALE, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON EMPLOYMENT POLICY 

Mr. CaRNEVALE. Thank you. Thank you for inviting us here 
today. 

In addition to chairing the National Commission for Employment 
Policy I am also the vice president and director of human resource 
studies for the committee for economic development, which is a , 
association of 250 CEO's of American companies with an equally 
deep interest in this set of issues. 

Much of what I say today will derive from experiences in those 
institutions that I think are directly transferable to the problems 
we face in public employment and training programs, that is, the 
need to essentially reengineer, rebuild, and restructure these pro- 
grams so that they are more effective and delivered with a univer- 
sal quality. 

We have been here before on this issue. That is about — there 
seems to be a cycle in Federal employment and training programs 
that occurs about every 10 years. We are profligate for a decade or 
so in creating programs. And at the end of every decade we seem 
to move toward consolidation. MTDA and then CETA and JTPA 
are now all episodes of consolidation that have occurred after the 
creation of a multiplicity of programs. 

I think what we need to do this time is to build a process that 
assures that 10 years from now we won't be back here again talk- 
ing about the same issue, a process that is self-correcting and a 
process that allows us to continuously include Federal purposes 
and programs in some cohesive whole. 
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The difference this time, though, I would argue, in this conversa- 
tion about consolidation and building a more efficient system, is 
that the conditions have changed. A primary difficulty in the cur- 
rent moment is that we don't have much money. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is strapped and so are State and local governments. 

And so it behooves us now more than ever to build some kind 
of an intergovernmental, a Federal, truly Federal, State, and local 
trtiining system that makes best use of resources. We've got to find 
ways to combine our moneys both in the public sector and in the 
private sector so that they are used most effectively. In an environ- 
ment of constrained resources, inefficiency and duplication is most 
harmful. 

Second, it seems to me that the other difference this time around 
is that the needs have changed on us dramatically. We started out 
in the 1930's and 1940's worried about the employment and train- 
ing of all Americans on the heels of the Great Depression. Afler 
World War II, the economy worked so well we stopped worrying 
about mainstream Americans, and in the 1960's we dedicated most 
of our resources to Americans who are outside the economy. The 
rest of us were doing pretty well. 

And then in the 1970's we began to experience dislocation and 
reduced productivity and competitiveness problems, and ever since 
we have been slowly moving back toward the original conversation 
and that is the development of a system of employment and train- 
ing services for all Americans, not just the disadvantaged, the dis- 
located and the poor. 

And that is, I think, essentially the context that surrounds the 
debate over the administration's bill and the building of a new em- 
ployment and training system. 

The other difficulty we face at the moment is that there have 
been profound changes in the private sector. American institutions 
have, as a matter of necessity, become lean in a new competitive 
environment. They are building flexible institutions, using flexible 
technologies, and they want a flexible work force. 

The difficulty is that for more and more Americans, flexible is a 
fancy word for fired or for a job without benefits or a job without 
protections, a job without training and employment services, and so 
it behooves us I think as a Nation, if we are to ensure the flexibil- 
ity of the American economy, which is its principal competitive ad- 
vantage, I would argue, is that we need to build a set of tools for 
workers that will allow them to be flexible. 

The health care debate is about that— portable pensions, family 
considerations, day care, parental leave. Those debates are about 
that, and I think this debate is about the need to build labor mar- 
ket information and employment and training services that will 
allow Americans to move from one job to the next fluidly, without 
major dislocation for families. 

I think the fourth thing that is different — and it is the best news 
I think in this conversation — is that there have been dramatic im- 
provements in the practice of-— in managerial practice, in organiza- 
tional design and in the ability of information systems to make — 
to create efficiencies and high-quality service in complex institu- 
tions in the private sector. Aiid there is much to learn from that. 
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and I think the solution to our problem lies in those new organiza- 
tional information technologies. 

To the point, let me make what I think are the general rec- 
ommendations that are floating around these days on this issue, 
and one is that we need to consolidate as many of these programs 
as we can immediately. There are some obvious candidates for con- 
solidation and even for elimination that are discussed in various 
bills floating around the Congress. 

Second, it seems to me we need to establish some sort of an over- 
sight board or committee that lasts for a specific duration — some- 
where between 3 and 4 years — that would continue the process of 
consolidation and oversight until we felt that at some point we had 
a system that was streamlined and effective. 

I would argue, as argued in H.R. 4407, that it is probably a good 
idea to ask the National Commission on Employment Policy to re- 
port to that Commission and make recommendations on program 
consolidation and streamlining of administrative processes. 

In addition, I think that it is reasonably clear that we need to 
institute a series of reporting processes to the Congress, an annual 
report perhaps from the National Commission and other institu- 
tions on the employment and training system and its efficiency. 
The old employment and training report of the President, which 
was around up until about a decade ago, served that purpose and 
has now disappeared. We should reinstitute that and issue it annu- 
ally. 

Finally, I think that the most important thing I'd like to leave 
you with today is that I think our approach to reform should be 
consistent with modem management and information practices in 
other institutions outside the public sector. What I mean by that 
is that, essentially, the problem we face is the same one faced by 
modern American businesses. 

Their need to build lean institutions and to a^ate quality service 
systems and highly decentralized structures led them to use infor- 
mation-based solutions. In the case of Federal employment and 
training programs, we can consolidate a lot of them, but there is 
an inherent diversity in these programs. That is, you can't use the 
same program authority and the same program deliverer to serve 
handicapped individuals as to serve a veteran, a disadvantaged 
worker, a dislocated worker. And even youth and adults have dif- 
ferent needs. 

We need a system that can account for that diversity, a system 
that can deliver variety and customize the treatments necessary for 
different kinds of clients located in different kinds of areas. We 
need a system that, in the final analysis, is sufficiently decentral- 
ized to handle all these specific needs but at the same time across 
the system delivers efficiency, eliminates duplication and waste 
and a system that provides a consistent quality. 

The way that sort of structure is generally arrived at in private 
institutions is by using information, by building, first, management 
information systems that tell you in all the decentralized parts of 
your institution and the separate and autonomous units out there 
what they are actually doing in the case of employment and train- 
ing programs. 
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We could use a simplified common core of information that would 
substitute for virtually for all of the current bureaucratic oversig^it 
kinds of procedures that are installed in current law. All of the pro- 
grams train. All the programs provide education. All of them — ^vir- 
tually all — provide job search assistance, counseling, job develop- 
ment, placement. And if we could simply build a reporting system 
across all the programs in those categories, we would have a man- 
agement information system that told us what the system was 
doing that would allow us to give autonomy to the subunits out 
there in the States and localities. 

Second, we need to build information around the effects of these 
services. If we educate and train, we need to know how much 
learning occurs. 

And, third, we need to build information on the outcomes of 
these services. The UI wage record data base, which is currentlv 
available to us, can tell us in all of these programs and across all 



various programs are. That is a data base that is available now. 
It is much cneaper to use than the current evaluative structure in 
Federal employment and training programs. 

And, finally, we need some labor market information. One of the 
questions that is constantly begged in this dialog on consolidation 
I feel is the basic issue with training and that is training for what? 
Where are the jobs? Until we can understand more clearly where 
the jobs are in the American economy, our employment and train- 
ing programs will always be hobbled for want of that information. 
That information is available, again, in the UI wage records system 
and could be built rather easily, frankly, into a system that would 
provide both local information on where the jobs are and national 
information as well. 

So I think, apart from immediate consolidations and elimination 
of redundancies in programs and consolidation around missions 
and client groups, we need to build an information system in the 
end that will guarantee continuous improvement in these pro- 
grams, tell us where the jobs are related to training and education, 
allow us to decentralize the structure — because with the manage- 
ment information system in place you don't need to run the pro- 
grams from here. You can eliminate most of the other oversight in 
the program structure — and a system of information that tells us 
what the outcomes of the programs are so that we can decide 
whether the system is working or not. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Carnevale follows:] 
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Mr. Chafrman and Members of the Subcommittee: 



Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you this morning to discuss the 
development of options for an improved workforce development system. 

I am the Chairman of the National Commission for Employment Policy (NCEP), an 
independent advisory body that reports to both the President and the Congress on the 
employment needs of the Nation and policies to meet those needs. The Commission 
consists of IS members appointed by the President, who designates one member as Chair. 
The law requires that member: represent business, labor, commerce, education, agriculture, 
veterans, current stale and local elected officials, community-based organizations, assistance 
programs, ind the public at large. Commissioners are uncompensated and serve thrce-year 
terms. 

Assisting the Commissioners in their work is a permanent 14-member staff of senior 
economists, labor lawyers, program experts, and support personnel, whose expertise can be 
supplemented as needed through personnel loan agreements with universities and other 
governmental agencies at federal, state, and local levels. 

The Commission's mission fits squarely with the subject of these hearings. Our 
Congressional authorization specifies that we ... 
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identify the employment goals and needs of the Nation and assess the extent to 
which ... [current policies and programs/ represent a consistent, integrated, and 
coordinated approach to meeting such needs and achieving such goals.... 

examine and evaluate the effectiveness of federally assisted employment and 
training programs, including those authorized by JTPA and other laws... [and] 

study and make recommendations on how, through policies and actions in the 
public and private sectors, the Nation can attain and maintain full employment.... 



These three mandated responsibilities provide us with both the authority and the 
focus for our efforts. The First, in particular, is tailor made for the current debate on 
consolidation, or how to develop a consistent, integrated, and coordinated approach to 
workforce development The second speaks to the question of how to ensure that the 
publicly funded training programs that are in place are effective and meeting customer 
needs. The third concerns the bottom-line issue, "Training for what?" What kinds of jobs 
are nut there for individuals who successfully complete training programs? Indeed, what 
kinds of jobs are out there for any youth or adult who is seeking employment? 

1 should point out that the Commission's current staff is roughly divided into two 
research teams. One group of program and public policy experts is focusing on 
programmatic concerns, including consolidation and governance issues, while the second, 
made up of economists and labor lawyers, is looking at the impact of technological change 
on jobs and wage differentials, the phenomenon of contingent workers, and other specific 
employment issues. 
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Our concern today, however, is the issue of program consolidation. The General 
Accounting Office (GAO) has performed a valuable service in pointing out where there are 
redundancies in the various programs that have grown up over time to assist in workforce 
preparation. It is interesting to note that this discovery parallels what has become a regular 
historical "cycle" in the history of federally funded training programs. Over the past thirty 
years, periods of strong program growth have alternated with efforts to rationalize the 
system that has been created. Most often, these reform efforts, which tend to recur every 
ten years or so, have focused on the need to consolidate individual categories of programs 
into block grants or to develop more C(M>rdinated planning at state and local levels of 
government. 

In the sixties, for example. Congress authorized the Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP) and the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS). In the 
seventies, the Comprehensive Employment and Training Program (CETA) was designed to 
decentralize and decategorize training programs. And in the eighties, the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) continued these trends, with additional emphasis on creating 
partnerships between local government and private businesses in the oversight of 
community projects. 

This is a new era for the consolidation of federal programs. What is different now 
in contrast to previous attempts at consolidation and reform is (1) We live in an era of 
constrained resources in which Federal, state, and local governments have insufficient funds 
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to me«t the employment and training needs of all Americans; and (2) the needs themselves 
have grown Originally, in the 1930s and 1940s, on the heals of the Great Depression, 
Congress earnestly debated policies to match public re- lurces to the employment and 
training needs of aU Americans. That debate culminated in the Employment Act of 1946, 
whose fiftieth anniversary we will be celebrating in 1996. Throughout the 19S0's and 1960's, 
the American economy grew almost efforUessly and provided an abundance of job 
opportunities for mainstream Americans. With the post-Worid War II boom, there seemed 
little need to provide universal employment and training services for all Americans. In the 
sixties, we turned our attention to those Americans who were outside the mainstream 
economy and developed policies for their inclusion. 

With the productivity decline and competitiveness problems that began in the 1970s, 
we began to experience job dislocations among mainstream Americans once again. Since 
that time, we have been slowly moving back toward the debate pre\alent in the 1930's and 
1940's, which envisioned providing employment and training services for al! Americans. 
These hearings and the general debate that has emerged around the President's 
Reemployment Act occurs in that context The challenge for the Congress is to meet these 
expanding employment and training needs in an era of constrained public resources. We 
are, after all, not here simply to eliminate programs, but rather to create a system of 
workforce development activities that will carry us into the next century. 
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A third difference from previous consolidation efforts is the increased intensity of 
competition that Is forcing American employers to be "lean." In order to compete in the 
new economy, employers must use Hexible technologies, Hexible organiiational structures, 
and flexible workers. American workers need to become more flexible, but we cannot allow 
flexible to become just a fancy word for Tired." We can be lean without being mean. 
Indeed, if we want American workers to be flexible, we are going to have to give them the 
tool kit that will make them flexible, and the tools needed in that kit include portable health 
care, portable pensions, family services such as day care and parental leave, and - more to 
the point of our current discussions labor market information and employment and 
training services that will allow workers to take responsibility for their own career 
development and make positive transitions from one job to the next 



In the finai analysis, the challenge before you is to create an effective employment 
system that will provide high quality services in an environment of scarce resources. The 
challenge you face is exactly the same challenge faced by most American employers. Up 
until the early seventies employers won the competitive race based on their ability to 
produce high volumes at low prices. Since then, our competitors have taught us the hard 
way that we not only needed to provide the lowest price but quality, variety, customization 
convenience and speed as well. Employers have met the new standards by pushing decision 
making authority along with new flexible technologies down the line toward the point of 
production or service delivery and at the interface with the customer. These new 
decentralized "high performance work" fonnats, however, do not just let individual business 
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units or suppliers do tlieir own thing. That would be a prescription for chaos and 
fragmentation that would inevitably increase the gross inefnciency and uneven quality we 
already Hnd in our current training system, not to mention our highly fragmented health 
care and education systems. 

The business solution is to avoid fragmentation by integrating complex institutions 
with informaUon and performance standards that allow autonomy in individual business 
units while guaranteeing overall efnciency and consistent quality. Information and 
standards tend to come in four kinds: (1) management information that monitors activities, 
discourages redundancy and inefTicieno, and provides a basis for effective consolidation; 
(2) information on the effectiveness of individual services! (3) information on overall 
outcomes; and (4) customer information that both makes the service user friendly and 
provides customer feedback. 

We have already begun to reform our education and health car* S)stems based on 
eflective management information and outcome standards and we should do the same for 
our fragmented training programs. Those programs need to meet the same performance 
standards that American business has learned to achieve in production and service delivery. 
The new business standards of efficiency, quality, variety, customization, convenience and 
speed have become standards for all organizational performance. Why should public 
training be held to a lower standard than private enterprise, especially when the 
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technologies and high performance formats pioneered in private business over the past 
twenty years are as available in public as in private institutions? 

We do, after all, want training programs delivered efficiently with high quality. We 
want programs capable of responding to the variety of client needs ranging from the 
disadvantaged to the dislocated worker, from veterans to older Americans. We also want 
programs that can customize senices to the broad diversity of individual situations, from 
those that serve the physically and emotionally challenged to those that are delivered in the 
distinctive context of the American Indian. And, Anally, we want programs that are 
delivered conveniently and quickly to all Americans who require assistance. 

The business solution to our current dilemma with our employment and training 
programs should begin with information systems. The current system is fragmented, 
inemcient, and provides uneven quality of services. If we were a busincjss institution, the 
way we would encourage efficiency and a greater consistency of quality is by developing a 
network of providers, integrated by information on outcomes of the services provided, and 
not by cumbersome regulations and bureaucratic requirements. 

Having acknowledged the need for reform, however, we must now go beyond it to the 
next step, which is to develop an actunl "blueprint' for a new system that will work more 
efficiently and effectively than our current fragmented efforts. 
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A BLUEPRINT FOR REFORM 



I begin with two biases that arise from my own involvement in private sector 
experiences with building 'high performance" training systems. 

First, we must keep our eyes on the ultimate objectives of consolidation. I believ>^ 
strongly that the current consolidation dialogue needs to balance four interrelated goals: 
efficiency, effectiveness, flexibility, and accountability. The efTiciency goal is best served by 
reducing administrative costs and increasing the proportion of funds going into services. 
Flexibility can be achieved by allowing state and local discretion wherever possible in 
programmatic choices. Accountability in a decentralized system derives from establishing 
consistent management information and outcome measures. Effectiveness should be 
measured in terms of the ultimate goal of achieving greater employability and earnings. 

Second, it is clear that increasing flexibility in the absence of a strong management 
information system (MIS) and measurable outcome goals is not advisable. I have in mind 
a franchise-type model, long since typical in private companies. Businesses like Sears, 
Manpower, Inc., VISA and any number of similar franchise operations are state-of-the-art 
models of highly decentralized structures that combine MIS and measured outcome goals 
to promote efTiciency and qualit}- in subunits without violating their operational integrity. 
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Based on these two presumptions, the Commission's plan for improving the current 
workforce development system would follow these steps: 

(1) Begin immediauly to eliminaU or consolidate programs that are either unfunded 
or clearly duplicative in nature. This ongoing process needs to be deliberate, based on an 
analysis of existing programs. H.R. 4407, the Consolidated and Reformed Education, 
Employment, and Retraining Systems Act (CAREERS Act) proposal, introduced in the 
House on May 12, 1994, calls for the establishment of an independent body to manage the 
reform effort. We concur with the need for such a body but recommend that representatives 
fttim both the Congress and the Executive Branch serve, and that it remain in existence for 
a period of three years, rather than two, so that early initial progress in consolidation could 
be assessed before the oversight function is terminated. 

We also agree that a neutral body without programmatic responsibilities should be 
assigned the Usk of conducting a one-year study for the purpose of making 
recommendations to develop a comprehensive and coherent system of lifelong learning. 
As H.R. 4407 suggests, the National Commission for Employment Policy would be ideally 
suited to this task, which parallels our first broad mandate. We concur with H.R. 4077 that 
there should be an initial report recommending further consolidation after one year. We 
would also recommend this initial report be followed by six-month progress reports and a 
final report at the end of three years that would summarize the current status of 
consolidation. 
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Thereafter, we further suggest that a report be provided to the Congress every two 
years with an additional progress report on consolidation, containing recommendations for 
any additional changes required. It is my belief that there needs to be an ongoing process 
in place to assure that Congress will continue to receive the information it needs for 
ongoing assessment and continuous improvement in the employment and training system. 

(2) Develop a common information system that cuts across program lines. This will 
allow us to make comparisons and managerial judgments that increase the effectiveness of 
programs. I used the example earlier of Sears, Visa, and other franchise models that allow 
managers at all levels to know almost instantly what is happening in specific localities. 
Given the advances in computer technology, there is no reason that the public sector cannot 
strive for similar results. 

Within this system, four kinds of information should be gathered: 
(A) Management Information. Parallel management iriformation systems would 
enable program operators and administrators to know what the pn)grams are 
accomplishing. Progress in the development of such a system would require the 
establishment of common eligibility and service definitions and elimination of excessive 
reporting requirements. The Commission fully supports the work of the "Common Core 
Data Elements Work Group," an Interagency task force that issued a draft report on "Core 
Data Elements and Common Definitions for Employment and Training Programs" last 
February. 
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(B) I^bor Market Information (LMI). More attention must be given to developing 
adequate information about the kinds of jobs that are being created. We believe that the 
Ul wage record system could also be used to provide more useful information about the 
kinds of jobs that are being created nationwide. This new effort should be located In the 
State Employment Security Agencies. Basic functions like vocational assessment, job 
counseling, job search assistance, and job development need to be embedded in public 
institutions. We need to build on a core of strong public institutions that were created 
originally by the Congress to meet the needs of American workers. In addition, the public 
Employment Service, which has for many years prepared labor market information for local 
areas and stotes, should be integrally involved in the development of a renewed system of 
LMI, including expanded usage of UI wage records for evaluative purposes. These public 
institutions are needed to ensure the integrity of the data collected to protect sensitive 
employer information and to meet other related concerns of conndentiality. 

(C) Pmyram Effectiveness and/or Outcome Date. These would esteblish individual 
learning gains and employment and earnings effects, following specific services and 
treatments. Learning gains from programs aimed at educational objectives could be 
measured by stendardized achievement tests. Employment and earnings effects from 
occupational training programs should be measured by tracking pre- and post-earnings 
experience through the Unemployment Insurance (UI) data base. The latter is a unique 
data base tying unemployment insurance wage and employment records to the JTPA 
program. The technique allows for the tracking of pre- and post-program employment and 
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earnings experience of adult participants. Where records are kept on individual treatments 
(i.e., employment services, training, OJT, etc.), their effectiveness in promoting 
employability and earnings can be directly assessed. In the 1992, JTPA Reform 
Amendments, Congress directed the Bureau of Labor Statistics to begin exploring how to 
expand this system nationwide, and the Commission would recommend that this effort go 
forward as rapidly as possible. We also acknowledge that many pieces of legislation and 
departmental regulations contain reporting requirements. Any reform of the system would 
need to ensure that the revised system did not become an overlay on already existing 
requirements. 

<D) Customer I nformation. Tying MIS, LMI, and UI wage record data together 
should make it possible to make program effectiveness data available to "customers" -- 
namely, prospective participants, counselors, and others. 

Based on all of this information, we would recommend that Congress also assign the 
task of preparing an annual Employment and Training Report, modeled after The 
Employme nt and Training Report of the President , previously published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. The new report, which would be published annually, would be 
broader in scope than the previous report, including evaluative program data from aU 
publicly funded workforce preparation programs in all Federal Departments. We would also 
urge that the annua! report include information about training provided by business and 
others in the private sector. To develop this report would require that program data and 
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labor market Information be regularly provided to the agency respoi ^ible for the report by 
Executive Departments in charge of programs. Because the reporting requirements 
recommended here cut across Federal Departments and are of interest to both the 
Administration and the Congress, we would further recommend that both the biennial 
reports on consolidation and the annual employment and training report be prepared by 
a free standing agency that reports both to the President and the Congress. Obviously, we 
are one such institution and we would welcome the mission if the Congress and the 
Administration should want us to take it on. 

Thank you for allowing me to speak to you today. 1 will be happy to entertain any 
questions you might have about either the Commission or my testimony. 
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APPENDIX A 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR CHANGE 



The issue of coordination and consolidation is currently at the forefront of 
Congressional efforts to reform the existing education and training system. The General 
Accounting Office (GAO) has suggested to the Congress that a major structural overhaul 
and consolidation of employment and training programs is needed in order to create a 
customer-driven employment system. In my judgment, the GAO is correct in arguing for 
m^or structural or systemic change, but I would underscore the point that there is a need 
to go beyond the mere consolidation of existing programs. In light of the great changes 
occurring in the economy, the goal must be nothing short of reconstructing from disparate 
pieces an efficient and effective labor market exchange where workers can go to find jobs 
and employers can go to find workers who meet their standards. It is a structure of this 
kind that will support the labor market flexibility, which is the primary source of our 
competitive advantage in the global economy. 

The current consolidation dialogue needs to balance four interrelated goals: 
eflidcncy, effectiveness, flexibility, and accountability. The efficiency goal is best served by 
reducing administrative costs and increasing the proportion of funds going into services. 
Flexibility is achieved by allowing state and local discretion wherever possible in 
programmatic choices. Accountability in a decentralized system is best achieved by 
establishing consistent management information and outcome measures. Effectiveness 
should be measured in terms of the ultimate goal of achieving greater employability and 
earnings. 

Based on its understanding of these needs, the Commission is advocating the 
development of a consistent cross-program MIS system and an Unemployment Insurance 
(UI) wage record data-based evaluation system. It is also offering to study current 
employment and training programs to assess the four interrelated goals identiRed above and 
to make recommendations to the Congress with regard to necessary changes. 

As part of the latter effort, the Commission has already undertaken the following 
projects: (1) A review of current evaluations of training programs administered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, (2) an analysis of the Administration's Reemployment Act of 1994 
proposal, which calls for the consolidation of several programs for displaced workers; and 
(3) a review of past and current program coordination efforts undertaken by the federal 
government and some states and localities. 

Based upon its current state of knowledge and preliminary study results, the 
Commission has promulgated the following core principles for change: 
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CORE PRINCIPLES 

(1) Coordination or consolidation must not be looked upon as an end in itself. The 
issue is: Coordination for what purpose? 

VVhatever is done by way of consolidation must make sense from a service point of 
view and must accomplish the goals originally envisioned by legislators for workforce 
preparation. 

(2) There is a need for strong leadership at all levels - federal, state, and local. 

No single entity at the federal level is currently charged with the responsibility for 
coordination. Far more attention and leadership needs to be focused on this 
objective at the federal level and a central point of responsibility assigned. Similarly, 
at state and local levels, where Human Resource Investment Councils are functioning 
well and local one-stop career centers are in operation, efforts should be made to 
disseminate best practices. 

(3) There is a continuum of remedies from which to select 

The need to enhance coordination, eliminate duplication, and otherwise attempt to 
develop a seamless web of services calls forth remedies ranging from incremental, 
immediately achievable approaches such as the granting of waivers to the 
comprehensive structural changes envisioned in the Reemployment Act and other 
proposals for consolidation. Some of these remedies are administrative in nature; 
others require mt^jor legislative revisions. While sweeping reform may in the long 
run be the best remedy for eliminating duplication and inefnciency, there are other 
interim steps toward this goal that would be helpful, and that deserve consideration. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR CHANGE 

(1) The Commission supports the concept of a national dialogue on systemic reform of 
our training and education systems. 



(2) 



The Commission endorses the concept of consolidation of programs serving similar 
target groups. 



(3) The Commission supports two Interim steps for enhancing coordination: The 
establishment of a central waiver authority outside the Executive Branch and efforts 
to make basic program requirements (dermitions, funding cycles, etc.) compatible. 
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(4) The Commission l^Ileves that broad planning and oversight respons.b.I. .e a 
federal Tte and local levels should continue to be promoted, and suggests that 
morTieLbU ty be allowed in the development of state and local plannmg councils 
Tn wnlunc ion with this, the Commission believes that information about best 
oraSe" shouW be made available to state and local administrat<>rs on a regular 
tesis and that funds for capacity building should be disseminated mdely throughout 
the system. 

Th, rommission strongly endorses the development of a comprehensive cross- 
?r:,^r,:^Z^Z'ltonn.tion system (MIS) that will enable federal 
administrators to gather program data in a timely fashion. 

Th,. rnmmisslon suDOorts the development of common performance outcome 
^ ' measu^Tfor a I worKpreparation p'rograms and activities and the development 
of a' adS .fdata base for thTs purpose. In particular, it advocates «Panded u« 
of m waee record data for evaluative purposes. The Commission was instrumental 
in hlg*nn!nT.he development of a national UI data base and recommends the 
inclusion of all states in this system. 

Anthony P. Camevale 
Chair, National Commission for 
Employment Policy 
Washington, D.C. 
July 1994 
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APPENDIX B 

GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR CONSOLIDATION Sn;DY 
I. Why consolidate? 

Simplicity? EfTiciency? Improved Services? Cost savings? Sounds good? 

H^MnT l^nnedy/Kassebaum statement calls for transforming federally funded job 
trammg efforts from a collection of free-standing categorical pn.erams into a 
coherent, mtegrated, accountable «ork force development astern. H^ca^for 
a system based on the needs of job-seekers and employers ^It TrJnlnt Z 

;r ;rrat SS""^ - ^^'^-^^^^^ 

2. What is meant by consolidation? 

\V.,'J°'^-^T^ P™8ra"" """^^ « sing'e federal administrative agency? To 
develop a smgle del.veiy system? To eliminate all differences in eligibiliL funding 

7m:LTT ^"'"r'.T". """•""'y- To allow difrere*nces1.'ut mak! 

different pieces of legislation and programs more compatible? Is coonlinatioTan 
acceptable alternative for some/all programs? Again, it is impTrlt.ve^ha^ 
consolidation" be defined clearly so thaTllI parties to the deb e un^e^^nd h 
intent of the current effort "ucismuu me 

3. How consolidate? 

Legislation? Waivers? Administrative actions (e.g., coordinated planning)? Other' 
Waivers have been suggested as aa interim step in the effort to integrate pn^g^ms, 

Lil. r i , U.""" ^ " established? Is 

legislation the preferred solution? What are th. pros and cons of each of thes^ 
pathways to integration? Should programs that^re currently authorized bm 
t"htul cn TV' J" P*'^ ""^^ "^"^ '° co^niinate acSitie 

'^:^T..rr.^:tZ!^Tl% administrative 

4. What categories of services should be consolidated? 

St£n''"lr"?^r'""' "'^"rational preparation and operated by any 

Mera agenq, (including economic development, medical education, vocaiiona^ 
education, JTPA, JOBS, ROTC, Pell Gmnts, student loans, etc.) be consolidated imo 

Augusr4\''?^4^"°" ^'"P^"^"^"^ Policy 
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a single program? Should consolidation be limited to those programs that authorize 
workforce development, placement, and support services for occupations that 
require less than a bachelor's degree? Which services to employers should be 
covered? Should some programs be consolidated and others have legislative 
provisions aligned to allow for easier ctMirdination? Should programs that have 
other primary objectives (e.g., drug rehab, Umd stamps) be precluded from providing 
employment and services of any kind? 

5. VNliich occupations should be covered? 

Should all programs that involve occupational preparation, including professional 
(medicine, law, engineering) and continued education, be included in this 
rationalization effort? Should we limit changes to preparation for occupations 
requiring less than a college education? 

6. VMio should be served? 

The Kennedy/Kassebaum joint statement calls for a consolidated system, readily 
accessible to any worker, job seeker, or employer. Most current federal programs 
(with the exception of student loans and grants) do not provide training or education 
assistance to current workers, and services to employers are limited. Expansion of 
eligibility to the general population would have major budget or service allocation 
implications. Would broader eligibility preclude targeting to special populations 
(e.g., veterans, MSFWs, Native Americans, displaced homemakers, the mentally or 
physically challenged)? How do you ensure broad and equitable access, yet ensure 
adequate service to those with special needs? 

7. How should funds flow? 

Should funds be distributed to individuals in the form of loans, grants, or vouchers 
(e.g., GI Bill, Pell Grants, or student loans)? Should they go to educational 
institutions (e.g., Carl Perkins vocational education funds)? Should the federal 
government contract directly with service providers or government entities (e.g., 
historical categorical programs and current Title IV programs for migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers. Native Americans, and Job Corps (.rograms)? Should the 
money be allocated by formula to State and/or local governments (e.g.. Job Training 
Partnership Act programs)? Should funds go to Governors and state agencies (e.g., 
JOBS program)? Should matching funds be required (e.g., historical Manpower 
Development and Training Act programs, current Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills program)? Should employers receive direct funding for services and/or tax 
credits (e.g., JTPA on-the-job training contracts. Targeted Jobs Tax Credit)? Should 
there be a mix of approaches, as we have under the current system? 
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Each approach has its own strengths and weaknesses. Direct loans, grants or 
vouchers to trainees or students allow customers a high degree of flexibility and 
choice, but generally exclude testing, counseling, or other support services. 
Allotment of funds to state or local governments increases both administrative costs 
and the layers of bureaucracy between the source of funds and the individual. Direct 
funding by the federal government to clients or service providers excludes state and 
local direction. 

8. Should those who benefit be required to pay part of the costs? 

Should students, participants, and employers be required to bear some part of the 
costs of services (e.g., student loan programs or previously proposed Individual 
Training Accounts)? 

9. What is the best form of governance? Inter-govemmental relationships between 
federal, state, and local governments? Role of the private sector? Role of 
community-based organizations? 

The Kennedy/Kassebaum statement calls for a system that provides flexibility and 
responsibility to the states, and in turn to local communities, for design and 
implementation of job training systems. It further states that the roie of the federal 
government in such a system should be limited to providing overall policy direction, 
articulating the authority and the role for each level of government, providing 
resources to execute the policies, overseeing system-wide performance, and 
disseminating best practices. 

Current programs have a variety of federal, state, and local planning/oversight 
boards (e.g.. National Commission for Employment Policy, State Job Training 
Coordination Councils, Private Industry Councils). Art these boards effective and 
should their roles be expanded (e.g., state Human Resource Investment Councils and 
proposed Workforce Investment Boards)? Who has the m^or oversight 
responsibility? Historically, the roles of federal, state, and local governments have 
differed with regard to training programs, education programs, supportive services. 
How can these differences be resolved? What is the proper role of the private sector 
in the delivery of services? What is the mlt of community-based organizations? 

10. How should the quality of services and the overall effectiveness of the program(s) be 
assured? 

Should we depend on performance standards as under JTPA? Accreditation of 
institutions as under the student loan program? Other approach? Should 
performance be measured on an outcome vs. process basis? 
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APPENDIX C 

NCEP CONSOLIDATION STUDY PROJECTS 

To begin work on consolidation issues, I have asked Commission stafT to undertake 
a number of specific projects. Among those already completed are the following: 

(1) Historical Review of Previous Federal Employment and Training Programs 

A staff review of the last thirty years of federally funded employment and 
training programs, with special emphasis on the results of earlier efforts to 
coordinate and consolidate programs. A list of lessons learned from these 
earlier experiments is included as Appendix C. 

(2) Review of Human Resource Investment Council Development in the States 

Staff research included in historical review above. Looks at current status 
of state efforts to consolidate planning/oversight of human resource 
development programs by forming State Human Resource Investment 
Councils, as recommended in the JTPA Reform Amendments of 1992. 

(3) Summary of USDOL, GAO, and Other Program Evaluations of USDOL 
Employment and Training Programs 

Staff summary review of extant program evaluations for L'SDOL-administered 
programs during the past 5 years. Studies reviewed include those by USDOL 
contractors, the U.S. General Accounting OfTice, NCEP, and others. General 
conclusions included in Appendix D. 

(4) Review of the Proposed Re-Employment Act of 1994 

Staff review of the proposal to consolidate programs for displaced workers, 
including the impact of certain provisions on the current Unemployment 
Insurance system. 

In addition to these four completed in-house studies, the Commission recently funded 
two projects designed to elicit the specific information that will be needed by the Congress 
for the present reform effort 

The first is a "Summary of Major Federally Funded Employment and Training 
Programs," which when completed in the next several weeks, will provide a summary of 
pertinent data for all mt^Jor federally funded employment and training programs, including 
highlights of the legislation, eligibility criteria, and schematic presenutions of inter- 
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governmental administrative responsibilities and funding flows. Information on 
administration and funding is presented for each program in a consistent fasltion so cross- 
program comparisons can be made quickly. I have a sample of this material with me today 
so that you can see what a useful resource this will be. 

A second contractor is examining the three major workforce preparation delivery 
systems (education, government-sponsored training, and employer-sponsored training) now 
operating in the United States. The study's objective is to point out specific barriers to 
consolidation; areas of compatibility that could assist in consolidation efforts; areas of 
transferability (i.e., good ideas from one system that could be moved into another); and cost 



In addition to these ongoing and recently competed studies, the Commission has over 
the past several years examined the issue of coordination in workforce development 
programs through a variety of projects. In 1992, a series of federal, state, and local forums 
that involved practitioners, administrators, and elected officials at all levels, business 
representatives, and other interested parties gathered information, which is currently being 
supplemented through NCEP staff linkages with other partners (NGA, NAPIC, and others) 
in the system. Earlier studies examined the legal and fiscal disjunctions between 
employment and training programs and vocational education. All of this information and 
other material gathered in the course of our current work will go into producing what we 
hope will be sound recommendations for the development of a consolidated system. 
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APPENDIX D 

HISTORICAL REVIEW OF COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING 

I960 - 1994 

CONCLUSIONS 



Comprehensive Planninj ! 

A review of efTorts to promote coordination through comprehensive planning systems, such 
as the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) and state and local planning 
bodies under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) point to the following difliculties: 



o Lack of involvement of all agencies administering workforce development programs with 
similar missions. 

The U.S. Employment Service and the Work Incentive Program, the largest training 
program for welfare recipients in the 1960s, were not included in the CAMPS 
planning process. There are currently separate councils for JTPA, vocational 
education, and other programs ill many areas, and under current JTTA law, the 
State Council on Vocational Education has the option of remaining apart from any 
broad Human Resource Investment Council, while vocational rehabilitation 
programs are legally excluded from the umbrella planning organization, even though 
in some states that have developed coordinating bodies on their own, vocational 
rehabilitation administrators have asked to become part of the planning process. 



o Program funding proceeds wiihoui regard to plan content. 

Although JTPA now requires that every state have a Governor's Coordination and 
Special Services Plan (GCSSP), signed by the Governor, in place before JTPA funds 
can flow into the State, the federal review process takes many months and appears 
to have no bearing on the funding pn>cess. This was also the case under CAMPS 
and under CETA. Currently, under JTPA, there is very little connection between 
planning and programming at any level. This also appears true for programs 
authorized by the Carl Perkins Vocational and Technological Education Act, the 
McKinney Act, and Family Support Act (JOBS), and other federal legislation 
requiring state and local plans. 
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o NofoUow-up to ensure that the plans are being implemented. 

Although local program operators under JTPA are subject to performance standards, 
the local job training plans, particularly as they relate to coordination goals, are 
rarely subject to review of actual outcomes. Similarly, the state GCSSPs, once given 
an initial review by the Department of Labor, are not monitored. Under the JTPA 
system, review of state and local coordination activities are rarely monitored. In 
addition, given time constraints, the process of securing sign-offs by PICs and 
SJTCCs on the plans prepared for other programs plans is frequently cursory. 



o Inadequate labor market information, especially at local levels. 

For a variety of reasons, including lack of funding, local labor market information 
is frequently lacking or of very poor quality. Because of this, local job training plans 
may not be based on up-to-date employment projections. 



o Planning bodies are closely identified with a single agency (DOL in particular) and are 
looked upon with suspicion by other federally authorized planning bodies. 

Since existing SJTCCs have frequently formed the nucleus for new, broader Human 
Resource Investment Councils, some members of the existing State Councils on 
Vocational Education and other state-level councils have viewed HRICs with 
suspicion and have elected to remain apart Personal relationships, built up over 
time, can sometimes overcome these territorial barriers, but it is difilcult to meld 
existing councils into a single oversight body and it will certainly take time to reach 
the level of coordinated effort expected. 



o Planning guidance issued by federal agencies is routinely late, unclear, and sometimes 
requires entirely new or complex responses that make it impossible to comply in the time 
remaining in the planning cycle. 

State and local planners in JTPA frequently complain that federal planning guidance 
leaves almost no time to respond adequately, and in some instances there is no early 
warning that additional requirements have been added that will make it almost 
impossible to comply in the time allowed. If the planning process is to be considered 
an integral part of a new integrated system, more attention needs to be given to the 
timing of planning instructions and requirements. 
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o Voluntary nature of planning bodies leads to turnover. 

Since membtrs arc uncompensated, turnover can become a problem, although it is 
gratitying to see how many private sector members continue to serve for extended 
periods. If, however, planning boards at state and local levels are to increase their 
authority and responsibilities in a new comprehensive system, then attention should 
be given to the prevention of overload and burnout on the part of individual 
members. 



o Inadequate training for council members and chairs. 

Competency-building is extremely important for practitioners and for council 
members and chairs. Although many PICs and SJTCCs hold regular training 
sessions and NAPIC and NGA offer technical assistance to their members, a portion 
of the JTPA funds earmarked for competency-building at the national level should 
be used to train the members and chairs of state and local councils and in particular 
to familiarize them with the broad array of programs available for workforce 
development. 



0 Inadequate and uncertain funding for councils. 

Currently under JTPA, most SJTCCs compete for a portion of the 5 percent 
allotment provided to states for administration of programs. Others take a portion 
of Carl Perkins dollars or state funds. There is no specific amount allocated for 
state or local planning, however, and this makes independence difficult. Some 
thought should be given to developing a clear funding source for state and local 
planning activities, if they are considered important for the system, and particularly 
if staff with expertise in more than one program is required. 



0 Rationale for planning not clearly spelled out. 

Although planning and policy development have always been considered important 
aspects of workforce development programming, the fact that plans arc often ignored 
once they have been completed, leads to the conclusion that the importance of 
planning has not been clearly understood by practitioners in the system. If planning 
bodies are to continue to be part of the structure, then more attention should be 
given to delineating the intent and importance of planning. 
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o No definition of how local, stale, and federal planning groups should relate. 

A study of private industry councils conducted for NCEP pointed out that the 
relationship l)etween state and local councils under JTPA was nowhere defined and 
that, while in many cases there was communication, in many other cases the 
relationship was poor or non-existent. Similarly, there is no equivalent national 
council with the same level of program authority, although NCEP does serve in an 
advisory capacity to the President and the Congress in the same way that State 
Councils advise the Ck)vemor. Recent recommendations from various interest 
groups have called for the development of a national-level Human Resource 
Investment Council or other group, with waiver authority and other mandated tasks 
that are more involved with program administration. What remains clear, however, 
is that the expected relationships among planning and policy groups at all 
government levels is only partially spelled out (PIC-approved local job training plans 
must be approved by SJTCCs). 



o Flexibility in membership requirements works well at state and local levels. 

Some HRIC-iike bodies do not meet the requirements for an HRIC under JTPA, but 
appear to be accomplishing a great deal. Some small, rural PICs fmd it dimcult to 
find representatives of community-based organizations, labor unions, or even private 
business In the numbers prescribed by law. Some attention should be directed to 
allowing for more creative flexibility in the structure of these councils. 



Coordinated Delivery Systems 



o Comprehensive programming (block grants, proposed special revenue sharing) must 
compete against special interest group politics. 

In every previous attempt at the development of comprehensive programming (CEP, 
CMP, CETA, JTPA), programs for particular groups (youth, older workers. Native 
Americans, migrant and seasonal farmworkers, veterans, and others) continued to 
exist and to receive separate funding. Political reality indicates that special needs 
will continue to attract separate programs. 
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o It is difficult to serve the tconomically disadvantaged and displaced workers within the 



same program. 

MDTA was originally directed at wliat today would be defined as a displaced worlter, 
the victim of automation. EOA was specifically directed at "the poor." CETA 
attempted to combine the two thrusts with disastrous results, as public service 
employment -- a countercyclical tool for the displaced -- overshadowed other efforts 
to train the disadvantaged. Although PSE has been excluded from JTPA, that Act 
also consists of two separate parts for the disadvantaged and the displaced, and 
frequently there is little Interaction between them. The proposed Re-Employment 
Act may continue to combine them in a fashion, but the emphasis so far has been 
on displaced workers and others with a greater attachment to the labor force than 
the disadvantaged. Although it has been argued that participants in programs for 
the poor are stigmatized by participation, the differing needs of the target groups 
may be better served by different programs. 



o Funding disparities may lead to difficulty. 

Most programs are funded by general revenues appropriated by Congress at the 
federal level. REA intends to make use of a portion of the FUTA tax on employers. 
Some education programs (vocational education and the 8% JTPA setaside for 
education coordinat'on) require state matching. Many programs are formula funded 
according to speciHo requirements defined in the legislation. Other block grants are 
not based on formulas. The issue of funding is one that needs special attention in 
the effort to develop comprehensive programming. 



Other Remedies 



Waivers can be a helpful tool to encourage coordinated programming, but the 
current time-consuming and diflicult process of securing them from individual 
federal agencies makes this a somewhat less valuable approach to coordination. A 
central, independent body, able to issue waivers under general guidelines is one 
solution that has been proposed. Efforts under the previous Administration to bring 
this about wet« less successftil because individual agencies did not give up their 
authority to the board responsible for facilitating the process, which was located in 
the White House. 
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o SetasUJes 



JTPA and other legislation set aside a certain portion of funds to encourage 
coordination. Critics of various JTPA setasides pointed to the lack of clear 
guidelines for uw of the funds and the lack of performance standards for activities 
they support The 1992 JTPA Reform Amendments attempted to deal with some of 
these concerns. 



o Legai Mandates 

The Family Support Act required that JOBS administrators work with JTPA 
administrators to coordinate their training activities. Assessment of this kind of 
activity tends to be subjective, however, and may not lead to desired effective 
coordination. 
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USDOl^ADMINISTERED TRAINING PROGRAMS 
EVALUATION REVIEWS 

NCEP Starr recently completed a review or evaluation reports for the Job Training 
Partnership Act and other training programs administered by the U.S. Department or 
Labor. The reports reviewed were those completed within the last six years by the 
Department, the DOL Inspector General, the General Accounting Ofltce, and the National 
Commission fur Employment Policy. These evaluations and audit reports recused on seven 
subject areas: 

o Dislocated Workers and the Employment Service 

o Disadvantaged Adults and Youth: JTPA and TJTC 

o Services for Veterans 

o Services ror the Homeless 

o Services for Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers 

o North American Free Trade Agreement 

o Program Proliferation (Coordination) 

The review pointed out five major concerns about programs and their administration: 

o Insufllcient data is collected on outcomes or some programs to provide a 

basis ror evaluating program effectiveness, 
o InsufTicient funding for some programs has a major impact on program 

performance, leading to poor results, 
o More federal technical support and leadership may be needed, including 

dissemination of best practices for state and local practitioners, 
o Lack of support services impedes a successful transition into long-term 

employment 

o Lack of coordination and duplication of services wastes program resources. 

An overall finding from the review was the uneven quality of current program evaluations 
and the extreme variation in the methodology used for evaluation. Use of Unemployment 
Insurance Wage Records, a technique innovated by the National Commission for 
Employment Policy and the Center for Governmental Studies at Northern Illinoisi 
University, has advanced the state of the art for evaluating JTPA programs. By linking 
JTPA administrative records and employer Ul wage reports, program evaluators can 
compare the effects of difTerent program treatments (OJT, classroom training, job search 
assistance, etc.) on client outcomes. Currently, the UI wage record survey applies only to 
JTPA and not other workforce development programs. 
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Mr. Peterson. Mr. McHugh, do you have an opening statement? 
Mr. McHuGH. No. Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. Next, we have Mr. Crawford from GAO. And if 
you would identify the folks you have with you. 

STATEMENT OP CLARENCE C. CRAWFORD, ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR, HEALTEE, EDUCATION AND HUMAN SERVICES DIVISION, 
EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT ISSUES, U.S. GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT ROGERS 
AND BARBARA MOROSKI-BROWNE 

Mr. Crawford. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, we are pleased to be h6re to discuss what is needed to fix the 
fragmented system. 

I would like to at this time introduce two people who are with 
me: On upright, Robert Rogers, and on my left, Barbara Moroski- 
Browne. They are two of our experts in the employment training 
arena. They nave looked at a number of these programs and actu- 
ally gone out and met with many of the local officials and talked 
to workers as well, job seekers. 

I think we have done — it is a pleasure to come before this sub- 
committee again because this is a very knowledgeable subcommit- 
tee. We don't have to spend time talking about the problems. We 
know what the problems are. 

What I would like to do would be to just pick up on some of the 
points that Mr. Carnevale made in terms of focusing on what can 
we do. 

I think there are four essential things we need to do to create 
the kind of system needed to help job seekers and employers. We 
need a simpler system. We need to improve the administrative effi- 
ciency. We need to tailor services. And we need to improve account- 
ability. 

Looking at the simplicity issue, we believe that one of the best 
ways to achieve a simpler system would be if we had fewer pro- 
grams. Many of the proposals attempt to do that. We can either 
consolidate or eliminate programs around target populations or by 
function, such as adult literacy. This would be good a place to start 
to see how much progrbcij can be made. 

Like Mr. Carnevale said and as was also mentioned by the sub- 
committee, even with consolidation we are probably going to end up 
with more than one program, perhaps several programs. So, an- 
other issue concerning simplicity is how do we create clearer points 
of entry into those remaining programs. How do we make it easier 
for people to find where to go to get help? This will probably in- 
volve granting more waivers to the State and local officials to help 
create this system. We believe that in developing this system. State 
and local officials are also key players as well as the private sector. 

The next m^jor area we think you would have to look at would 
be areas of administrative efficiency. We probably get the greatest 
return from elimination or consolidation in terms oi actual savings 
in this regard. 

But what we'd be trying to do here is for the remaining pro- 
grams, however many programs we have remaining, let's only have 
the administrative bureaucracies or structures that are actually 
necessary to deliver the services. Right now, we have duplicative 
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services taking money away from money that could be actually 

going to train people. i. i j i„ i. 

And we agree, again, with the commission that we should look 
at within the programs that remain, look at the services where it 
doesn't necessarily make sense any longer to have each program 
with its own intake and assessment on the front end and programs 
having job search and placement activities again at the back end. 

And we've gotten— we've read a report not long ago from the Na- 
tional Governors' Association which indicated that employers were 
sort of annoyed. We have about 50 programs that have placement 
assistance, and employees are annoyed that so many people are 
calling. They would like one place to go, one person to call— or just 

When we look at the third area, which is tailored services, fpr 
whatever groups that the Congress chooses to serve we should have 
an array of services that makes sense for them. . ™o • • 

If we are going to help, for example, people who are AFDL recipi- 
ents and single head of households, then probably we are going to 
have to provide for child care if we really intend to have them com- 
plete the training. The training should be focused on the individ- 
ual What is it that the individual needs? We should look at their 
backgrounds, their education, their experience and make some 

^"^md^w^ agree, again, with what was said here before about the 
need to link with employers. We need to know what employers are 
looking for. What kind of skills are they looking for? What do they 
want people to be able to do? And we also need to tap mto the 
labor markets. Where are the jobs today? Where will those jobs be 

'^"Se^fourth area is accountability. We agree that there should be 
standard reporting if that allows State and local communities the 
flexibility to tailor programs to meet their own needs. We also 
agree there needs to be a common core of data that would allow 
the Congress, the administration, people at the State and local 
level, to measure the success of their programs, and look at one 

program and compare it to the next. 

Aid there needs to be clear outcome measures. We need to know 
whether people actually get jobs and at what wage ^d we also 
need to look at whether or not the programs made a difference, tor 
those people who actually participated in those programs, did they 
get jobs? Did they do better than people who didn t participate.' 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, we agree that we cannot afford to in- 
vest billions in a system that wastes resources and doesnt nec- 
essarily help job seekers and employers. Welfare reform, increased 
competition, corporate downsizing and restructunng, the federal 
budget deficit drive us toward making the best use of our money. 

Wiiile creating a new system surely will not be easy and it will 
not happen overnight, we think that the proposals that have been 
put forward today represent a strong step in the right direction. 

This concludes my oral comments. I would like to thank you and 
the ranking member for your leadership in addressing these prob- 
lems. Thank you. ^ , , 
Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Crawford. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Crawford follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

We are pleased to be here today to discuss the need to 
restructure the "fragmented" federal system for providing 
employment training assistance and how legislative proposals 
introduced by members of the Congress address the concerns 
identified through our prior work. Faced with stiff global 
competition, corporate downsizing, and budget constraints, the 
federal government can no longer afford to invest billions of 
dollars in a system that wastes resources and does not ensure that 
people receive the help they need to make the successful transition 
into productive employment. 

By our count, over 150 programs provide employment training 
assistance to adults and out-of -school youth. When reviewed 
individually, these programs have well-intended purposes. However, 
collectively they raise several concerns. First, they are 
difficult for jobseekers and employers to access and for 
administrators to implement. Second, they overlap and duplicate 
one another, adding unnecessary administrative costs to program 
operation. Third, they fail to meet client needs. And, fourth, 
many programs lack the basic monitoring and evaluation systems 
needed to determine whether programs are achieving desired results. 

^^rhile many agree that changes are needed, how to create a more 
efficient and effective system has sparked much discussion. During 
the past year, 13 legislative proposals were introduced by members 
of the Congress that would restructure some parts of the federal 
employment training system. 

Our analysis of the 13 proposals showed that many of the 
proposals address several of the concerns with the current 
employment training system. (See appendix I.) We believe these 
proposals represent a strong step in the development of a customer- 
oriented system that will address all the concerns identified from 
our prior work. 
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BACKGROUND 

The proposed budget for fiscal year 1994 included about $25 
billion for 154 programs and funding streams to (1) assist the 
unemployed, (2) enhance skills or employability of workers, and 
(3) create employment opportunities. These services are provided 
through 14 federal departments and independent agencies. Each 
department provides staff and incurs costs to plan and monitor 
these programs. In addition, each program has its own set of 
policies, procedures, and requirements. Generally, these programs 
use the similar service delivery approaches and funding mechanisms; 
chat is, most provide grants to state and local agencies to 
identify clients, provide basic or vocational training, and link 
clients with employers. 

Our prior work has shown that this patchwork of employment 
training programs confuses workers, employers, and administrators 
because it has no clear entry points and no clear path from one 
program to another, and the numerous programs have complex and 
different eligibility requirements while often targeting the same 
groups.- Even when people find their way to a local agency, they 
often face a burdensome intake process with lengthy application 
forms to determine whether they are eligible for services. 
Employers also experience problems with the fragmented system of 
employment training programs. Employers want a system that is easy 
to access and provides qualified job candidates. Instead, 
employers must cope with over 50 programs that provide job 
referrals and placement assistance. 

Despite decades of attempts to better coordinate employment 
training programs, program administrators continue to face 
conflicting program requirements that hamper efforts to coordinate 



•For a listing of GAO reports and testimony concerning multiple 
employment training programs, ee Related GAO Products. 
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activities and share resources to ensure that participants get 
needed services.^ For example, the 16 programs that target youth 
use 4 different program operating cycles. A 1991 survey of state 
and local program administrators identified more than 80 comnonly 
used terms and definitions that administrators believe need to be 
standardized including terms such as personal income, job 
placement, allowable support services.' 

We cannot determine how much is spent to administer the 
current array of federal employment training programs because cost 
information is not readily available for many programs.' Based on 
past work and the work of other researchers, we reported that 
estimates of administrative costs range from as low as 7 percent to 
as high as 15 or 20 percent. Given the large number of federal 
Departments and agencies involved in the administration of these 
programs, we believe the administrative savings from streamlining 
the number of federal programs could be substantial. Eliminating 
the need for separate staffs to administer, monitor, and evaluate 
programs at the state and local levels could also save resources. 

we also found that programs frequently do not meet the needs 
of jobseekers. Some programs provide only a limited set of 
services that may not meet the needs of their clients. In 
addition, because local service providers, who are under contract 
with local employment training programs, often do their own 
outreach and have a financial stake in directing clients to their 
programs, little attempt is generally made to refer clients to 

^ .mt^nl. Emol^^^^nt Traini ng Programs : Confl irH ng Requirements 
"JLer DeliverJnf Services (GAO/HEHS-94-78 , Jan. 28, 1994). 

'Streamlining and Integrating Human Resource Dj^!,\°P'"^"f ^f^^y^" 
for Adults, National Governors' Association (Washington, D.C., 

1991) . 

. M„i..nl. Kmnlo^^Pnr Training ^^^^JJ^^ ~u:[^^^^^^^ 
iriri tlnneces.'iarv Admin istrative Costs (GAO/HEHS 94 BU, 
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other programs with more appropriate services. Another reason 

needs .s that some servxce providers do not have strong links with 
employees or labor .ar.et information, .abor .ar.et informatil 
can help program administrators make decisions about the types of 
traxnxng that would be most appropriate to prepare the^^ 
participants for the local job market. 

Another concern with the fragmented system is the lack of 
effort to monitor the outcomes or measure the impact of programs 
providing employment training assistance. We found that less than 
half the programs collect data on participant outcomes to determine 
Whether participants found a job upon completing the program ^ 
Without this information, service providers do not get meaningful 
feedback as to whether their graduates exit the program with the 
skills employers need. 

we also found that few agencies had performed or sponsored 
evaluations that compared the outcomes of participants with the 
outcomes of similar nonparticipants so that they could determine if 
the employment training assistance provided really made a 
difference or whether participants would most likely have achieved 
the same outcomes without the program. Our review of 62 programs 
Showed that only 7 had conducted such studies. Por those seven 
programs, the study results have been mixed, at best. 

Concerns about these problems in the current system have led 
the administration and others to suggest the need for overhauling 
programs that provide employment training to the same target 
populations. For example, the 1993 National Performance Review 
(NPR) concluded that the current system of employment training 



£"t'Knol%ffe ^"rV,7;j:J;:i Pr o. grams: Mn..t p.h., .i 

Mar. 2, 1994) ^'^^^''^'"-^ Are Working Effectively ( GAO/HEHS-94-8 8 , 
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programs is inefficient and ineffective, and it recoirmended severa] 
changes, including the consolidation of programs serving dislocated 
workers. 

The National Commission for Employment Policy (NCEP) and the 
Welfare Simplification and Coordination Advisory Committee also 
have ' recommended a major overhaul of the m.any federal employment 
training programs that serve the economically disadvantaged. They 
expressed concern that the existing program structures acted as 
barriers to clients trying to gain access to services. The Welfare 
Simplification Committee concluded that "Eliminating duplicative 
bureaucracies will reduce administrative costs, saving money that 
can be used, instead, for client services." 

NEED TO SIMPLIFY THE SYSTEM 

Regardless of the mechanisms used, there appears to be a 
consensus across the 13 legislative proposals that the employment 
training system needs to be simpler to access and administer. 
These proposals contain provisions that would, in effect, either 
reduce the number of programs, create clearer points of entry and 
clearer pathways between programs, or create more common 
definitions and requirements. 

Several proposals identify, or propose a commission or council 
to identify, specific progrsims to be eliminated or consolidated. 
For excimple, the "CAREERS Act" introduced by Congressman Goodling 
would eliminate some progrsims while consolidating others in 
establishing several block grants that target specific populations 
such as disadvantaged adults, dislocated workers, and veterans. 
Similarly, the "Job Training Consolidation Act" introduced by 
Senator Kassebaum would eliminate or consolidate employment 
training programs. The act proposed by Senator Kassebaum would 
establish a commission that, in consultation with federal, state. 
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and local officials, would exciniine strategies and provide 
recommendations for restructuring the system within 26 months of 
being enacted. 

By reducing the number of progrcims that appear to serve the 
same target population, such as the economically disadvantaged, or 
provide the same function, such as adult literacy training, the 
employment training system would be more streamlined and easier for 
clients to understand and access and less complicated for 
administrators to implement. However, to have the maximum impact 
■without reducing the availability of services, care must be taken 
to consolidate or eliminate only those programs that share similar 
characteristics such as goals, client groups, services, and 
delivery mechanisms.' 

Another approach to simplifying the employment training system 
is creating one-stop centers at the service delivery level to 
create clearer points of entry and clearer pathways between 
programs. For example, the administration's proposed "Reemployment 
Act" would require that local areas establish one or more career 
centers as the access point for coordinating enhanced services for 
dislocated workers." This act would also provide states with seed 
money to expand career centers for all segments of the population 
and offer a comprehensive menu of employment, education, and 
training services. The "Independence for Families Act" introduced 
by Congressman McCurdy would use the one-stop center approach to 
bring together programs under the Job Training Partnership Act, 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act, 
and School-to-Work Opportunities Act, among others. 



'Multiple Emplo yment Training Progrcims: Overlap Among Procrrctms 
Raises Questions About Efficiency (GAO/HEHS-94-193 , July 11, 1994). 

We include in our discussion of the proposed "Reemployment Act" 
four substantially identical bills pending before the Congress: 
S. 1951, S. 1964, H.R. 4040, and H.R. 4050. 
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By consolidating duplicative intake and assessment processes, 
these centers would eliminate the duplication of service delivery 
structures. In addition, they could provide a focal point for 
labor market information and contacts with employers instead of 
having several agencies trying Co compile information on local job 
openings . 

Because of the complex nature of the current system, several 
proposals also would establish or further encourage the use of case 
managers to assist clients in navigating through the maize of 
programs to access the services that are needed to transition into 
productive employment. For example, the "Working Off VJelfare Act" 
introduced by Congresswoman Woolsey encourages the use of case 
managers that make referrals and coordinate services for AFDC 
recipients. The job of the case managers would be made easier if 
the programs share common definitions of eligibility and other 
terms . 

Many of the proposals would also establish procedures for 
eliminating conflicting requirements and administrative procedures 
by granting local program administrators waivers from the federal 
statute. For example, the "Local Flexibility Act" introduced by 
Congressman Conyers would establish an Interagency Review Council 
to approve local agency requests for waivers from federal 
requirements. These waivers provide flexibility for local 
administrators to create common definitions so that programs 
serving the same target populations can be merged or, at least, 
other clients in the general target population can more readily 
access services from other programs. 

NEED FOR GREATER ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCi 

Proposals that would simplify the system also could improve 
the system's administrative efficiency. For example, efforts to 
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simplify the system by reducing the number of programs also reduce 
the administrative bureaucracies associated with those programs. 
The reduction in the number of programs at the federal level can 
also result in similar reductions at the state or local level. 

However, not all efforts to simplify the employment training 
system result in improved administrative efficiencies. For 
example, granting waivers to allow administrators to develop common 
definitions can help reduce, some of the confusion and establishing 
one-stop centers can make the system easier for clients to 
understand and administrators to implement. But because these 
approaches leave the administrative bureaucracy at the federal 
level still in place, they do not resolve the basic problem with 
multiple programs and the administrative overlap and duplication 
that results. 

NEED TO BETTER TAILOR SERVICES TO CLIENT NEEDS 

To maximize the benefit of the services provided to clients 
these services need to be tailored to the individual client's 
needs. They should take into account the client's prior training, 
work experience, and aptitudes as well as the local economy and 
potential job opportunities, and offer a broad enough mix of 
services to accommodate mopn client needs. 

While some proposals include provisions concerning the mix of 
services, only a few specifically call for an independent 
comprehensive assessment or better local labor market information 
and linkages with employers needed to ensure that the training 
being provided will prepare clients for meaningful jobs. For 
example, the administration's "Reemployment Act" would promote the 
development of a customer-centered approach to help ensure that 
services are tailored to participants' needs at the local level. 
Regardless of what other changes are made in the structure of the 
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employment training system, ensuring that clients receive an 
independent assessment and the right mix of services is criti 
the success of any employment training program. 



NEED FOR ACCOUNTABILITY 

Most of the proposals recognize the need to hold program 
administrators accountable for program performance. Several 
proposals world require agencies to establish performance standards 
and develop systems to gather outcome information. For example, 
the "Job Training Consolidation Act" introduced by Senator 
Kassebaum would establish a commission to develop appropriate 
standards to measure the outcomes of federal employment training 
programs.' Clearly defined performance standards are the 
cornerstone of any strategy to ensure accountability. To measure 
or compare program performance, there must be clear targets or 
benchmarks against which the performance of individual programs can 
be com.pared. Without such standards, program administrators do not 
know whether they are meeting expectations. 

Several- proposals also would establish systems for collecting 
data on individuAl participants so that administrators would know 
which services were received by whom and what outcomes were 
achieved. For example, the "Reemployment Act" would require states 
and local areas to maintain standardized records for all 
participants. In addition, it would require comparable management 
information systems to provide data needed for monitoring and 
evaluation. This information is important to administrators 



'The Congress recently passed the Government Performance and 
Results Act of 1993, which will require agencies to gather program 
performance data. Specifically , the act requires agencies to (1) 
have a strategic plan for program activities; (2) establish program 
performance goals that are objective, quantifiable, and measurable; 
and (3) submit a report on program performance to the President ana 
the Congress . 
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accempcing to ensure chac services are being equitably distributed 
and that client, outcomes are related to program services. 

Equally important evaluation information is determining 
program impact. That is, determining whether programs really r-.ake 
a difference or whether participants would likely have achieved the 
same outcomes without the program. Both the "Reemployment Act" and 
the "CAREERS Act" would require evaluations of program impact on 
participants and the local community. 



CONCLUSIONS 

We have identified many elements that we believe need to be 
addressed if the current employment training system is to be 
transformed into an efficient and effective customer-oriented 
system, namely: 

-- simplifying the system by reducing the number of programs 
creating clearer points of entry and clearer pathways 
between programs, and eliminating conflicting requirements 
and administrative procedures; 

-- encouraging administrative efficiency by eliminating 
overlapping administrative bureaucracies as well as 
duplicative service delivery*structures ; 

-- tailoring services to meet client needs by requiring 

independent assessments of clients, broadening the mix of 
services, and improving linkages with employers; and 

-- ensuring accountability by clearly defining goals and 
performance standards, creating data collection systems 
that measure performance, and requiring impact evaluations 
of major programs. 
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Many of the legislative proposals introduced in the Congress 
contain several of these elements. While restructuring the 
employment training system will not be easy, these proposals 
represent a strong step toward developing the customer- or iented 
system we believe is needed. 



Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. I would 
like to thank you and the Ranking Minority Member for your efforts 
to address these issues. At this time, I will be happy to answer 
any questions you or other members of the Subcommittee may have. 
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Tabl* I. It Thirtean LAatalatlT* Propoaala included in Analyaia 



Propoaal 


Propoaal urn* 


Introducad by 


Data introducad 


B.K. 3943 


Mfttlonal Morkforc* Prcparfttion and 
D*v«iopMnt Mfon Act 


Congraaaman 

Ooodling 


Aug. «, 1999 


B.R. 4407' 


Conaoltdiit«d And Mfozjud 
Kduofttlonr taploymant &nd 
Mtrfttnlnff 9y«t«M Act 


Congraaaman 

Ooodling 


Nay 13, 1994 


8. 1943 


Job Trainlnff Consolidiition Act of 
1994 


Sanator 
Kaaaabaua 


Mar. 17, 1994 


B.R. 4040* 


R««iployMnt Act of 1994 


Coograaasan 
ItoataziJcowski 


Mar. 16, 1994 


S. 1951* 


R«««ploym«nt Act of 1994 


Sanator 
KoynitULQ 


Mar. 17, 1994 


B.R. 4050* 


R««iploym«nt Act of 1994 


Congraaaaan 

rord 


Mar. 16, 1994 


S. 1964* 


R««Bj;.loyMnt and Mtraining Act of 
1994 


sanator 
Natianbaua 


Kar. 34, 1994 


B.X. 3736 


Horkforc* Education Act of 1994 


Congraaaman 
Andrawa 


Jan. 36, 1994 


R.R. 3835 


Tratnlnff for rutur* Joba Act of 

1993 


Coxtgraaaaan 
Conyara 


Aug. 3, 1993 


K.R. 135C 


Local rlaxlbility Act of 1994 


Congraaaman 
Conyara 


Aug. 4, 1993 


K.R. 3743 


iralfar* sllaination Act of 1994 


Congraaaman 
rtngarhut 


Jan. 36, 1994 


B.R. 4414 


Indapandanc* for raxlliaa Act of 
1994 


Congraaaman 

McCurdy 


Nay 13, 1994 


K.lt. 4318 


working Off iralfara Act of 1994 


Congr a« swoman 
Moolaay 


Apr. 38, 1994 



U.K. <<07 Inctudaa prortaion* of a.lt. 39<3 but addad prorlalooa to aatalitlah a ayataa of 
block granta and ■■ a nil th* Job Training Partnarahlp Act. 



*B.X. <0<0 and s. 19S1 ara coaqianlon bllla. 



H.n. <0S0 and s. 19«4 ara coBpanlon bllla ralatad bllla to H.Il. .<0<0 and s. 1951, but do 
not includa proriaions for proriding IncoaM aupport to dialocatad iforkara whlla in 
training. 
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APPENDIX I 

Tdble 1.2: Comparisun of Legislative Proposals That Would Res 1 1 uttur e the Federal Enipluymuiit Tiaining <;ystum 



APPENDIX 1 



Elements 


Legislative proposals 




H.R. 
4407- 


1<J4 ) 


H.R. 4040/ 
S. 19^1' 


H K. 

ilib 


H.R. 


H.H . 
2H')6 


H K. 
!7 42 


H R. 
4414 


H.R 
411R 


To alaoXify th« mymtwrn 






Reduce number ot progranu) 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 






Create clearer points of entry and 
paths between programs 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


Eliminate conflictinq 
requirement a /prorfdures 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 








To l^roT* adMlnlatratlTa afficianoy 




















Eliminate overlapping administrative 
bureaucrac ies 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






Eliminat* duplicative Bervic«* 
de I i verv fit i uct urea 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


To batter tall^?r »"rTr4f-«« r.o cllant naada 








Expand mix ot Sfivifea 


X 


X 


X 






X 




X 




Dove 1 up independent assfsament 
process 






X 










X 


X 


Develop otionqci linkacjeo with labor 
market /employers! 


X 


X 


X 












X 


To ijivrar* accoiiiitKbility 




















Eutabliah clctr ijualu diid pfi f oi maiu-e 
1 moaiiuremc.*nt8 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


Conduct impact evolvintions 


X 




X 















• .| M...-k t)t<Hitu atiil .im<'nd llic 



*tl.R. 4407 includes piovisioii!! ot II H 21^i. it but added ptov 
.lub Trnininy i»ar t nisi oh Art 

'11 H 40SU and 19t4 aie .-..mpanioii bill:, lel.ited In 1 t.. H H 4040 ,ind 1^,1. b-i' n. i m. lud.- , i --v i o i..nr. 
piMvuliny iiHumt' siippoi t to di fi l.M-at od wtk»'rrt win h- ui tiaiiiiri-i 
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AI'PKNDIX I 

Tdblc I.l. Cumpiit 1 son of Proposed Legislotivc Ptovikiuii:: Ku Simplify the iLinp luymcnl Ttiiining Syjilem 



APPKNI>!X 1 



l.ecji»ldit ive 
pi opo?a 1 


Reduce number of proijrdinA 


<*ieate cleatei [>>>ir>ts i I entiy 
and paths between [iik>.jiain:; 


Elimu)ai»> conflict mg 

roqu 1 r ement j! tuid udmi ni st i at i ve 

pi ocedur es 


I'.oodl itig 
(M K 44UJ)' 


Establishes seveial block <ji ant r. to 
consol'ddte progianis Lnat taiget 
lipeci f ic populat ions, inc liidi iig 
disadvantaged adults. dislocati,'d 
wo I ker B. vetet ans . yout h. migi ant and 
seasonal farm wot kci s and Native 
Americans. (Sec. 341 194) 

K&tablish«in three block grants to 
consolidate progiont:; that provide 
spec i f Ic services ■ .idul t 1 j tpracy . 
vocat lonal and techn ical cducat ion . 
and vocat i onal i chabi 1 1 tat ion . iSec . 
101 ' 121) 

Est abl ishcH t he Federal Wot kf ot < e 
Preparation and [>*?velopmeni Ctium-i] 
and requites the Council to make 
speci tic t econmendat ions f oi t he 
elimination of f ragmentatmn and 
dupl 1 L'at Ion among programs and x\nt 
ciinr.nl idat i>>n of uimi lar pr<>qi ams 
i;;ec. 101. 104) 


States and lucal aieau may 
establish a network uf community 
]ob lesoutctr cent er r. th-it prt>vidc 
•one- st op shopping • or common 
points of entiy. i ii'li v ulua 1 s 
(Sec. 2J4. 241) 

I'limmun 1 1 y )ob tus<jU[(.e < i-nt i-i s 
shall have information tfii public 
use on proyr.im eligibility 
lequirementu and the availability 
and effectiveness ot program 
uvt V ices . (Sec ^ i4 1 

f'tates may eutabli»'h liturtu-y 
resource centi-is to r-nhiin- i' 
coordination ot literacy 
KOiVK e;i ISec U'Sl 

Amends the Job Trmniiig 
Partnership Act t u allow states 
to use funds to develop 
compieheiis 1 vo tuliy 
1 n( e<jt at ed wukforie devi i.-pr-i-nt 
pruqiams (Sci' iOl) 


The Kedeial Woikfoice 
Piepaiation and Development 
I'ouiicil shall recommend clianijc:. 
in pmgr.im rules and 
I <:gu lai lens to ensure 
cons 1 stunt interpret at ion. 
guidance and coordination 
ISec. 104) The Nat ional 
Commission for Employment 
Polu'y shall i4*commerid huw t>> 
develop common terms, 
def uii t 1 ons . i cpot t ing 

I egu 1 1 ement .1 and tore data 
elements to create crosa- 

pi ogi (im 1 ni akt>. el ig i L>i 1 1 1 y and 
assessment pi ••ccdut e^ ( fJi'C 

II n 

The fouiicil irniy waive 
piovision:: <•! lows or 
t egu] at I'jJis for st at ms 
volunt eor 1 n'j ti- paiti<-ipat<> in 
lot.^ini etti.rt:.. it t h. i.i- 
provisions pt»;vi'nt t he 
iippl icat ion ot consistent 
pitn:tices and pi rjceilui ».■:: 
related to t hi' use i<l c<i|rim<>n 
dft I nit I ■>iit; , pel tormcirii e 
»t aii'lar (Is . common part icipaiit 
and piogiam data, ci)iitfn"n cost 
1 at egf.i i es and I imi tat loru. 
Wt'hin limitations, the t'oviii) l 1 
may ali-o waive eligibility 
1 ei] il 1 emeiil s to i nci i>ase 
I 1 1'x I bi ) U y 1 11 liev*-! i ng 
c. fiimoii di-l 111 1 1 1 oiii. f Ki i-l 1 g 1 bli- 
1 lull V iilu.i 1 :. W. livers < anii"! 
alter the pi>>qiiim put p-js<- . 
g-..ili. -M al l-i .i> loii ..| I.iii-I-. 
1 i::ec u-ii 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



LcgiB Idt i ve 
proposal 


Reduce number of programs 


Ciodte clearer pnints of entry 
dnd pdthR betweeti pioqtams 


Eliminate conflicting 
requirements and administrdt iv<' 
procedures 


Kdsscbdiiin 
( S . 1 'J -1 3 ) 


Establish a fedt-rdi ■ level fomminsiuti 
on Employment and Tidininy to exdmine 
scrdtegies for consol idaC inq oi 
eliminating federal employment 
training programa, in consultat inn 
with federal, state and local 
officials. The Commission shall 
report on r ecommendat ions for pi eiposed 
letorms no later than 2b months alter 
enactment . (Sec . ^12) The Art would 
repeal numerous tederol prwyrams. 
effective 29 months after enactment, 
to create a iiingli*, comprehensive 
employment training system (Sec 212 t 


Mtale and local fiititiei; truxy 
develop dn inti*qrdted system thdt 
dsirur es t hdt iiidiv idud lb suok iiiq 
employment will receive 
information dbviul dll dvaildble 
employment t r d in imj services 
tegardleiis of where the 
individuols initi.illy ei;t fi i he 
ijystem CJuC. 101 1041 


Sidie and locul enritie.'i m.iy 
u::e funds from iiumeruus 
program:., without regdrd to i hi- 
requirements ot dny (."overed 
Acl . Lw develop d comprthensivi' 
:it at ewido ••mploymciil t i rni ivj 
syr.tem r.lQC 101 1041 

The i.'ijmmir.:.iuri shdll <k-t er mine 
d|;pr upr idt e stdndtids th.3t 
specify <i common t ermr no 1 wqy 
for pioyrams dnd services to 
trtcilitdte acceus to such 
service;* among stdLeb and 
localit It's lSe<.-. 2121 
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Legislat ive 
proposal 



Reduce number of programs 



Create Ci.eorer points o( entry 
and paths between piograms 



Eliminate conflictiny 
lequirements and administrative 
procedures 



Rostenkowski and 

Hoynihaii 

(H.R 4040 nnd 

S. 19S1)' 



Consolidate dislocated worker prugroms 
(programs under Title III of the Job 
Training Partnership Act and the Trade 
Adjustment Assistance program, omony 
others) into a comprehensive program 
for worker reemployment. (Sec. 101, 
sec. 192) 



Under the comprelienmve program 
for worker reemployment, local 
qiantees must establish one or 
more caicer centers to provide a 
wide ranqt' of services to 
dislocated workers. 
(Sec. 118, 119) 

Local areas may also cutabliuh 
one-stop career centers that 
provide customer ctioife in 
obtaining services to all 
segments of the population. 
(Sec. 313) The Secretary <jf 
Labor Khali develop a national 
logo and name for all one-stop 
career centers as part ot a 
nationwide system to enable 
individuals lo readily identify 
and access one stop renters m 
any state in any location. 
(Sec. JS)) 

For l«)cal dieas that eytablisili 
one-stop career centers, the 
dis luciited worker ptogtam would 
be part of the one- stop centei , 
ratht'r than a t>epaicite career 
<-pnter . Proviaion.-; mandalt* tli.it 
seveial othei programjt must 
provide services thtotigh the one 
stop centers, including proqiam;; 
under the Wagner Peyfjei Act and 
Title II of tlie .Ii>b Tr.iiniii-j 
I'di inorahip Act. omciny oth(>ts 
Many ot hei programs may 
voluntarily work tlitouiih t hi' .>iie 
clop centern, includiiui tin- .U)li'J 
program, the Fond .':tamp 
(■Imploymeiil and Training pnitii.im, 
and V'lrat lon.il K<lu'-nt ion 
pi-'ijiamn (V.vi U'») 



The one -stop career system 
establishes a national program 
ot grants and waivers of 
federal statutory and 
regulatory requirements, 
through the Secretary of Latxir , 
to provide the states an 
opportunity, on a voluntary 
basis, tu develop and implement 
a network of one-stop career 
centers. (Sec J01,mi 



{>'0 



LegiBldt ivc 
proposal 


Reduce number of progiams 


Create clearer point:i <if entiy 
and pathu between programs 


Eliminatu <'<>nl I u-t iny 

rffi-jui I emorit f. and ddmini :il i til i ve 

pi ocedur es 


Andrews 
(H.R 


The Secretary ol Labor shall conduct a 
study on the feasibility of 
consolidating the adnnnisLrai ion ot 
Federal dislocated worker programs 

(specifically programs under Title III 
of the Job Training Partnership At i 
and the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
program under the Ti ado Act ot 19741 

into a liingle compi ehens i ve proijram 

(Sfc . 101 1 


The study shall i-onsider the 
feasibility of a consoliddted 
program whose goals include 
convnon points ol access at the 
local level; a process for 
determining eligibility of 
dislocated woikets (or liaining 
and related se-vicfs, and 
int-reasod flexibility in h'jw 
dislccated wurkeis receive Arx'i 
use such training and if-idlt-'d 
St; t V ic'cs ( Sec ■ 10 1 1 


No Kpei'ific- provision . 


Coiiyei s 
(H.R 281*^) 


No spet-iHc provision 


No specific piovision 


Thir, t ive' year demonstrat n<n 
piuijidin would eiitdb'ish a 
fedeial level Job Tr.iininq 
i.'i.ur.cil which could wdive. 
noiipt of 1 1 ot qani Zdl ions , 
t »*qui rument s ot ditfeient 
existing Federal j<il> I raining 
aSRintaiic'c* prugiams for adult u 
and nut. <i( s<tiool youth rhdt 
are int-onii i st *Mit . i( surh a 
waivt>r i*j likely to make the 
oi qani zat ion ■ s job t ra ini ng 
pi <ii{ rams inoi e pt f i c lent and t lu- 
oiijanizat ion's Job trainmq 
plan ifi pait of an ec-onom'.i' 
development plan adopted tiy 
lofrtl ijovci runeiit (Sec f> i 


ronyt-r n 
(H R ^H'.tl 




Ho iipe.-| f n pii.visi'.ri 


Ksl.ililish a ffdeial Iev«_'l 
Intetuguncy Review foum-il 
wliifh i-ould aptu ove waiveiis »'f 
any Fcd*M»il ntatutoiy oi 
I t'tjn ) nt OI y r cqui i t'ment s , 
ini luilinq t hone iclatfd t i> 
rdu<-.)t iiin and rmploymfDi 
t r d 1 nini| pi ngr iimii. t h.it wmi i d 

iciii-.onalily tH'.eiir.at y tu 
trp,I'l'-ni"tii all lilt fiir-i' ''d 
ii!.!. 1 t ctiu (.■ pl'in tn .t loc al 
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Lcgiiilat ive 
pruposo 1 


Reduce number of ptograms 


Create I'learet points of entry 
and paths between prugrdms 


Eliminate contlictintj 

I L'qu 1 1 ement s and administrative 

pt of-dui es 


Fingei hut 
(H R n4i) 


EKtabliflh a fedeial level Commission 
to Elimindte Welfare which would 
design a replacement for numci ous 
federal programs that target the 
economical ly disadvantaged, including 
programs under the Job Training 
Partnership Act. The ComniBsion shdll 
reconmend legislation to enact such 
programs, modifications, and tax 
credits within six months after a 
majority of members have been 
appointed. (Sec. 3, 4, and 61 


Nu specitic provision 


No !tpec 1 1 ic provision . 


Hccuidy 
(H R. 44141 


No specific provisiun. 




States may develop a program, 
which would replace the JOBS, 
that utilizes and maker. availabU* 
tu AFDC recipients, through thv 
establislunent and operation or 
utilization of federal or slate 
one-stop employment shops. 
Services of numerous federal 
programs, including programs 
under the Job Training 
Pditncrship Act, Ctirl 0 pc-rkins 
Vocatit^nrtl and Applied Technology 
Education Act, and the Sfhool to 
Work Oppoi tuni t io3 Act, among 
oth4*rG. iSec. 3011 


No S[.«'fiti-: pioviDion 
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LtKiislaCive 
proposal 



Reduce number of prograins 



Woolsey 
(H.R. 431B) 



No specific provision. 



Create clearer points of entry 
and paths between progcaimi 



The state agency shdll establish 
at least one convenient location 
in each community at which a 
person may apply for and receive, 
directly or through leterral to 
Che appropriate provider, 
assistance from the AFDC proyram. 
as well as employment training 
and support sc^ivices. (Sec. 109) 

The state ayency shdll assign 
each A.FOC recipient a case 
manager who i s knowl cdgeable 
about cornnunity resources and 
qualified to make referrals to 
appropriate education and 
training programs. (Sec. 109) 
Case workeis may be outstat loiied 
at community colleges to enhance 
access of AFDC recipients to 
higher education and providf 
linkages b*»t ween poscsecondaiy 
educational inntitutionc and 
private and public scctots. 
including private industry 
councils. (Sec. 121) 

States may fund activities that 
provide AFDC recipients, and 
their children in secondaiy 
school, with intoimation at>oui 
the availability of seivicos in 
orher federal programs, including 
programs urwiei the Job Tiaiiiiiiy 
Partnership Aft. tlie School In 
Woric Opportunities A<-1. iind I'ai 1 
I'eikin:; Vui at intia 1 <intl Applied 
Technology Kdurat imi Art (Set- 
121) 
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Eliminate conflicting 
requirements and administrative 
procedures 



No specific provision. 



■oii'ji t'nr.m..in <Jo<id) 
tiivinions c)t M K 



II K 40S0 anil 
i:uppi>t t t o di » 1 '"I 



ii.j lilt iiidiii fil H K »"*4 I .inil H V 440''. An runt 
/')4i. hut -iildei! pi iiviiiii'iin 1 1> <-!it .ibl 1 n rystcm 

l'>b4 die .ijmp.iiii.in billo iclatud tiillii to )1 K 
.i(i><l wotkotr. while in ttiiinirn) 



. lit I iind Hiiy 12. l9')4. i ecpi- t i vc ly M V 441)/ iiii Imle:. 
1-1 M'>. k iiiniii!! iiii.l rtrr.nd t I.e lot. Tiiiiinii.I I'ai t tiei nhip A( t 
404(1 arui ^ r*''t but ■Ii. n.t in. lu.i.- pi -v 1 :. i ■ -i Hi t"i pi.viliiil m-- 
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APPENDIX Z APl'ENDIX 1 

Table 1. 4". Compatieon ot Proposed Legislative Provisions to Improve Administrative Effifiency in the Emijloyment Training System 



Legislative proposal 



Eliminate overlapping administrative bureaucracies | Eliminate duplicative cfrvice del iveiy structures 



Goodl ing 
(H.R. 4407)' 



Status may apply (or waivers of Icvs and 
regulations to improve the efficiency cf programs 
(Sec. 212) 

The Federal Workforce Preparation and Development 
Couiici 1 shal 1 make recoimendat ions for the 
consolidation of I-'ederal administration of 
workforce preparation and development programs. 
(Sec. 104) 



KrtsiiL'baum 
(S. 1941) 



Establishes a federal - level commission on 
E^loyment and Training to examine strategies for 
consol idat ing or el iminat ing federal employment 
training programs. The Commission shall report on 
reconnnendations for proposed reforms no later than 
26 months after enactment. (Sue. 212) The Act 
wou ) d repeal numerous federal programs , ef feci i ve 
29 months after enactment, to create a single, 
comprehensive employment training system. (Set. . 
212) 



States and local areas m.i,- establish a network ot 
conununicy job resource ci-iK ers to encourage greatei 
coordination and minimizu duplication of services 
among programs. (SeC. 241) 



T<» reduct* ovei lap arul duplicative activities, state 
and local entitie;i m^iy comf>ine (he covered activities 
and fund the combined activities, or eliminate one o( 
the covered activilit^s and increase the funding to 
the remaining coveied activity (Sec. 101-104) 



RoDtcnkowsk i and 
Moynihan 
(K.K 4040 and 
S. nSD' 



One stop career centers may be administered by a 
consortium which identifies proceduies that would 
be used to promote the integration of the 
administration of the programs (Sei- ilJ) 



Under the comprehensive program tor worker 
reemployment, local grantees must establish one or 
more career centers to provide a wide ran^e nt 
service!! to dislocated workers. (Sec 118,119) 
Local areas may establish one-stop rarrci ce.-.ters 
that include services for the I'omprnhensive pmgi/un 
for woi kei leemployment and many ut lier ffdeial 
pr ogr ams . (Ser . J 1 *> ) 

A national latioi mai ket intutmation system would 
fulfill the lalK>r m/irkL-t infuimation i equ 1 1 emnnt •> ot 
numer oua f edera 1 pruqi am:. (.'Im- 401 i 



Anili i'W!i 

(H H i'l ii>] 



The Secietary of l,nb<ji stial 1 cundui't ii utudy on the 
feasibility of a consolidated luu'jram ( spec 1 1 ira 1 ly 
piogiams under Title III of (lie .lob Tiaininq 
I'aitneiship Act and the Trade Adiusi'meni Assistance 
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Legislative propos«l 


Eliminate overlapping administrative bureaucracies 


Eliminate duplicative service delivery structures 


Pingertiut 
{H.R. 37421 


Establish a f«deral-lev«l Coonission to Eliminate 
Welfare which would design a replacenent for 
mafteroutt federal prograao that target the 
econoMically disadvantaged, including prograns 
under the Job ""taining Partnership Act. The 
CooMlsaion fthall recoanend legislation to enact 
such prograju, Modifications, and tax credits 
within six months after a majority of members have 
been appointed. (Sec. 3, 4, and 8) 


No specific provision. 


HcCurdy 
(H.R. 4414) 


No specific provision. 


States may develop a program for AfDC recipients that 
establishes and operates one-stop employment shops, 
or utilizes appropriate federal or state one-stop 
shops, to make available the enployment training 
services of numerous federal programs. ISec. 301) 


Wooloey 
(H.R 4318) 


No specific provision. 


The state agency shall establish at least one 
\:onvenient location in each conmunity (if 
practicable, as defined by the Secretary in 
regulations) at which a person may an>ly for and 
receive, directly or through referral to the 
apprcpriate provider, aid under the state plan, as 
well as employment training and support services. 
(Sec. 109) 



'Congressman Goodling introduced H,R. 2943 and H.R. 4407, on August 6, 1993 and Hay 12, 1994, respectively. H.R. 4407 includes 
provisions of H.R. 2943, but added provisions to establish a system of block grants and amend the Job Training partnership Act. 



'H R. 40S0 and S. 1964 arc companion bills related bills to H.R. 4040 and S. 19S1, but do not include provisions for providing income 
support to dislocated wor)iers while in training. 
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T«bl« 1.5: C-^rison of Propo»ed Legislative Provisions to Better Tailor Services to Client Needs in the E«ployiiient Training Systeie 



1 Legislative 
1 proposal 


Bxpvid mix of services 


Develop independ(»it «ssessawnt 
process 


Develop stronger linkages with labor 
narket information and employers 




Goodling 
<H.R. 44071' 


The Mtional CoMisslon Cor 
Ea^loyjwnt Policy shall recoMend 
how to expand services to eligilile 
individuals. (Sec. 113) 


Ho specific provision. 


States and local areas may establish 

shall better inform individuals 
regarding employment opportunities 
and local labor market conditions. 
(Sec. 241) 

The National Cotnnission for 
Etnployment Policy shall recoomcnd how 
to ensure that programs are 
responsive to the needs of American 
businesses. (Sec. 113) 

Stat< ■■ may establish Local Workforce 
Devclupment Boards that shall promote 
the adoption of industry- recognized 
skill standards by local business, 
industry, and education and training 
providers. (Sec. 234) 


KassebauM 
(S. 19431 


State and local entities »ay 
develop a co«pr ehens 1 ve statewide 
ei^loymcnt training system that 
addresses the high priority needs 
of unesployed persons In the state 
or coomunity. (Sec. 101-104) 


No specific provision. 


State and local entities may use 
program funds to develop a 
comprehensive statewide employment 
training system that must include 
employer involvement in planning, 
development and implementation of the* 
system. (Sec. 101-104) 

The CoRtniBcion on Employment and 
Training shall conduct a aiudy that 
examines rategies for implement ing 
a national on-line labor market 
informal ion system. In addition, the 
study shall develop a single, 
coherent national policy that 
tequiica employer invulvumt^nt in 
p I cnn 1 ng , dove 1 "pmcn t and 
implcmynldt itin of tho Eyct'^m I'.lcv 
1 212) 




Legislative 
proposal 


Expand mix of services 


Develop independent assessment 
process 


Develop stronger linkages with labor 
market information and employers 


rtosCenkowski 
and Hoynihan 
(H.R. 4040 
and S. 19511' 


The Secretary shall work with each 
state to promote the development 
of a customer service compact 
among parties administering the 
one ' St op caree r center syst ems 
This compact would include the 
respective roles and 
r espons ibilitieo of each par ty in 
enhancing the provision of 
services tailored to the needs of 
participants in a local area. 
(Sec. 3S1I 


States must establish career centers 
for dislocated worker that administer 
the process of referring participants 
to education and training services in 
a fair and eQu i tab 1 e manner and wou 1 d 
enforce this through an annual review 
of the 'honest broker functions* . 

/ Car* \ \ 0\ 

\ bee . 1 1 (J ) 

States may establish one-stop career 
centers tliat provide comprehensive 
and specialized assessments of the 
skill levels and service needs of 
individuals. These centers would 
also provide case management for 
individuals that would include 
periodically reviewing the 
individual's progress toward 
achieving employment goals. (See. 
J 14) 


The Secretary of Labor, in 
coordination with other fedeial. 
state and local entities, shall 
develop a strategy to establish a 
nationwide network of local laboi 
market information that is locdlly 
based, accurate, up-to-date, easily 
accessible, and user ■ friendly. ISec 
402) 


Andrews 
(H.R. 37J6) 


No Specific provision. 


No specific provision. 


No specific* provision 


Conyer s 
(H.R 


No specific piovisiun. 


Ho specific provision. 


No specific provision. 


Conyers 
(H.R. 28S6) 


Local areas may develop an 
integrated assistance plan that 
shall include elements that will 
help individuals decide on the 
scope of services necessary and 
desired to meet the full range of 
their needs. (Sec. 41 The 
integrated assistance plan cannot 
reduce the level ot benefits for 
any individual or f ami ly . (Sec S) 


Ho speci f ic provis ton . 


No sperilic ptovisiun. 


Fing«>rhut 
(H.R. J742J 


No speci f ic provia ion . 


Nu t.peri f ic provi s ion . 


Ho cpecilK.- ptoviuinn 
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Legiolac ive 
pr oposal 



HcCurdy 
(H.R. 4414) 



Woolsey 
(H.R. 43181 



Expand mix of services 



States may develop a program for 
AFDC recipients that provides 
participants case management 
services to ensure the integrated 
provision of benefits and 
services. (Sec- 301) K case 
manager shall present each 
participant with each option 
offered under the progra» through 
which the participant will, over 
tine, be noved Into full-time 
unsubsidized eaploynent. (Sec. 
301) 



No specific provision. 



Develop independent assessment 
pzocess 



Develop stronger linkages with laboi 
market information and employers 



States may develop a program that 
assigns a case management team to 
each program participant to develop a 
participation agreement that includes 
an individualized cwnprehensive plan 
to move the participant into full- 
time unsubsidized etrployment. (Sec. 
301) 



The state agency shall assign each 
AFDC recipient a case manager who is 
knowledgeable about comnunity 
resources, qualified to nake 
referrals to appropriate education 
and training progriMS and coordinate 
the provision of benefits. (Sec. 1091 

State plans must describe the 
policies and proceduieo to ensure 
APElC recipients who need educational 
activities are placed in programs 
with clear goals, benchnuirk. and 
timetables for measuring progreuo, 
and periodic reassessacnts to 
determine the continued 
appropriateness of their 
participation in such activities, 
(sec. 115) 



No specific provision. 



States shall use local labor market 
information and an assessment of the 
individual's needs to help 
participants identify one or more 
target occupations. (Sec. IIS) 



Conaressman Coodling xntroduced H.B. 294J and H.B. 4407, on August 6, 1993 and Hay 12, 1994, respectively. H.B 4407 inc lud-^B 
?rovU?onT of H B 2943 but^ a^^ provisions to establish a system of block grants and amend the Job Training Puitneiship A.t . 



'H.B 40S0 and S. 1964 are companion bills related bills to H.R. 
Bupport to diolocated workers while in training. 



4040 and S. 19S1, but do not include provisions foi piovidinq incomt: 
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ot Proposed l*3isl«tive Provisions to Improve Accountability in the ^loyaent Training System 





Legislative 
proposal 


Establish clear goals and performance neasurenent systeMs 


Conduct iapact evaluations 




Goodling 
(K.R. 4407)* 


The Federal Workforce Preparation and Developetcnt Council and 
the National Comaission on Ewploywent Policy shall recoirwend 
how to develop an integrated performance weasurement system 
thai includes eyat«B-level pertorxwmce as well as perfonaance 
outcomes of individual programs. (Sec. 104, 113) 

States may establish a single, integrated performance 
measurement system for all programs. (Sec. 212) Local areas 
may develop a strategy to measure the performance ot programs 
and individual service providers. (Sec. 234) 

The Secretary of Labor shall develop performance standards 
for the JOBS program that are consistent with performance 
standards under the Job Training Partnership Act. (Sec. 368) 


No specific provision. 




Kassebaum 
(S. 1941) 


State and local entities may establish a comprehensive 
statewide employment training system that includes standaids 
(or determining the effectiveness of programs. (Sec. 104) 

The Contnisaion on Employment and Training shall conduct a 
study to determine appropriate standards for the federal 
government to measure the overall effectiveness of employment 
training progtams. (Sec. 212) 


Ho spucific provision. 


Rostenkuwski 
and Huynihan 
(H.K. 4040 and 
f.. 19bll' 


Under the corcprehensive program for worker reemployment, ttie 
Secretary of Labor shall prescribe performance standards 
relating separateiy to the substatc grantees and the c.ueei 
centers. (Sec. IS2) The Secretary ot LabtJi shall also 
prescribe performance atandards for the one-stop career 
centers. (Sec. JIV) 


The Secretary shall piovide tor continuing 
evaluation of programs under the comprehunaive 
program for woilier leemployment and the one r.top 
centers, that may include an analysis of t)w 

impact ot the programc on paiticipanta and tin; 

coiranuni ty . (Sec . Ill) 


Andrews 
(H.R J736I 


No specific provialon. 


No spi'cific provision 


('onyera 
(H.R. 2a2b) 


The Con^troller General shall lepcrt on thr extent to whifh 
grants under thia Act have served to train people for jobs. 
(Sec 9) 


No npecilif piovision 


rony*»rs 

(H H 2»bf>) 


Local aieaa may develop an integrated asaiotancrf plan whifh 
nhall include specific goals and meaEurab)e performance 
ciiteria (Sec. 4) Local aronr. must also periodically 
evaluate the plan's effect on individuals, the community and 
administiat ive rosts. (Sec. O) The Comptiollet Gfneral 
shall evaluate the effectiveness <■( t.-di-rul piogt.imu included 
in aourovpd int etjratrd aonistancf plaiin ( Sec . Ill 


tin np.'L-l ( !<■ |.» <iVl[;l<Jtl 
Nu Mpc. lll. pMA-lSI-.l. 


1 (tl K )M2) 


No Bppcifir piovipinn. 
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Legislative 
proposal 



HcCurdy 
(H.R. 44]4] 



stdbliah clear goals and pert'orraance mcauureraent nystcms 



States may develop a program that ohall include performance 
atandardo, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretory of Health and Human Services, to measure the 
effectiveness of the programs established by this Act in 
moving participants into lull-time unsubsidlzed employment. 
(Sec. 301) 



Conduct impact uvd luat lO.is 



No lipeci f ic pr< 



Woolscy 
(H.R. 4nH> 



The Secretaries of Education, Health and Human Services, and 
Labor, shall jointly develop and publish standards that 
measure the minimuin amount of wages and employment benefits 
that a participant enrolled In a Federal job training program 
should receive after termination from such program to ensure 
long-term economic self-sufficiency. (Sec. 211) 

These Secretaries shall each conduct a study to review the 
effectiveness of federal job training programu under their 
jurisdiction. These studiea shall include determining the 
extent to which programs cuccessfully place male and female 
participants in unaubsidized employnont and tho average wages 
and benefits In such employment. (Sec. 201) The Comptroller 
General shall also conduct similar studiea to review the 
effectiveness of federal job training programs. (Sec 202) 



The Fedfral workforce Prepuration and [Hjvelopment 
Council shall issue a report containing an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of unified sirirjle 
State plans relating to waivers ot provisions ot 
law including how individuals eligible for 
services under mirh programs are impacted, 
especially with regard to attairunent ot academic 
and occupational competencies and ]ob retention 
(Sec. 107) 



Congressman Coodllng introduced H.R. 2943 and H.R. 4407, on August 6, 199J and May 12, 1994, t espfct ivuly H R 4407 in.lude- 
provisions ot H.R. 2943, but added provisions t.. establish a system of block grants and .imend the Job Tr,>ining Partnt-i whip Act 
'H.R. 40S0 and S. 1964 are companion bills rt-lated bills to M 
support to dislocated workers while in training. 



4040 and S. 19S1. but do not include provisions 



pi ov iding i ru omu 
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RELATED GAP PRODUCTS 

Multiple Employment Training Progreiins : Overlap Amon g Programs 
Raises Questions About Efficiency (GAO/HEHS-94- 193 . July 11, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Training Programs: Conflicting Requirements 
Underscore Need for Change (GAO/T-HEHS- 94-120 , Mar. 10. 1S94). 

Multiple Employment Training Programs: Major Overhaul Is Needed 
(GAO/T-HEHS-94-109, Mar. 3, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Training Programs; Most Federal Agencies Do 
Not Know If Their Programs Are Worlting Effectively (GAO/HEHS-94-88, 
Mar. 2, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Training Programs: Over lapping Programs Can 
Add Unnecessary Administrative Costs (GAO/HEHS-S4-80, Jan. 28, 
1994) . 

Multiple Employment Training Programs: Conflic ting Requirements 
Hamper Delivery of Services (GAO/HEHS-94-78, Jan. 28, 1994). 

Multiple Employment Programs: National Employmen t Strategy Needed 
(GAO/T-HRD-93-27, June 18, 1993). 

Multiple Employment Programs (GAO/HRD-93-26R, June 15, 1993). 

The Job Training Partnership Act: Potential for Program 
Improvements but National Job Training Strat egy Needed (GAO/T-HRD- 
93-18, Apr. 29, 1993) . 

Multiple Employment Programs (GAO/HRD-92-39R, July 24, 1992). 



(203611) 
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Mr. Peterson. Back on April 4, I wrote GAO a letter— I think 
ou probably called— asking that you kind of build on what you 
ad been doing and give us some options about how we could pro- 
ceed to change this program. 

And I guess I thoudit whit you had agreed to was that you were 
going to come forward with some kind of specific recommendations 
about how we get there. What you have here today is good, general 
recommendations on what we need to do, but I guess f was expect- 
ing maybe too much, that you were going to lay out some specific 
proposals that could be put into legislative action. 

In your chart here where you've got diflTerent bills listed and how 
they fit into your criteria, I guess that's somewhat usefiil, but it is 
hard to know— for example, you have got all of these bills or most 
of them— for example, the administration bill you've got meets 
every one of your criteria here. You have got a check in there. Is 
that correct? 
Mr. Crawford. Yes, that's correct. 

Mr. Peterson. It does reduce the number of programs but not 
very much. 

Mr. Crawford. Not very much, as we reported before. 

Mr. Peterson. So the extent of how much it meets these criteria 
I think is missing. Or is it at some other place and I don't know 
where it is? 

Mr. Crawford. We have, in addition to that chart in the back, 
the more detailed analysis which identifies where each of the legis- 
lative proposals are going. 

Mr. Peterson. Right. What you have kind of done is taken the 
13 total and kind of analyzed them and given us some insight as 
to what you think they will accomplish and so forth. I think it is 
fair to say that none of these 13 bills addresses the problem in a 
way that Mr. Camevale was recommending. 

Mr. Crawford. I think that's a fair statement. That's correct. 

Mr. Peterson. And you folks are either not about to or not ready 
to pull together something that you think might address all of 
these problems that we are talking about. Or do we have to take 
that upon ourselves and try to work with you on that? Or how do 
we get this done? How do we get to a point of getting a comprehen- 
sive bill? 

Mr. Crawford. In terms of getting to a comprehensive bill, we'd 
like to, obviously, meet fully your needs. What we can do and what 
we said in the past is we would be also happy to work with the 
committee in drafting a bill. We can take what we have here as 
well as our experience and work with the committee staff to draft 
a bill. We'd be happy to do that. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you feel like you have enough information 
now to be able to take a stab at that? 

Mr. Crawford. In working with your staff I think we could do 
that. There are still a lot of issues that would need to be addressed, 
but I think that we've seen enough, we've written enough, we've 
spoken to enough neople that we could work with your staff to 
draft a bill and would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. Camevale, would you concur? Have you 
looked at these 13 bills? 

Mr. Carnevale. Yes. 
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Mr. Peterson. That they have all have some good points, but 

none of them really . 

Mr. Carnevale. I think there is a composite bill emerging here, 
if I might, and that is a bill that in the front end one really de- 
serves proof, sort of earnest money, eliminates some programs and 
consolidates otiiers. And there are various lists of programs for 
elimination that are floating around that are generally agreed to. 

There are also some programs that have been listed for elimi- 
nation in the President's budget that have not been eliminated, and 
there are also lists for consolidation. I think that is the front end 
of the bill. , , 

I would argue what would — ought to happen then to give the sys- 
tem itself an incentive to follow through on elimination and consoli- 
dation is that the system ought to be allowed to keep the money— 
that is, to the extent that the one list that is in H.R. 4407. 

The Goodling bill includes $435 million worth of programs. If we 
ehminated all those programs, it seems to me that we ought to 
tsJce at least a substantial share of that money and make it avail- 
able to States, for instance, and allow them to build consolidated 
and more effective one-stop, no-wrong-door employment and train- 
ing systems as part of the deal. 

And then it seems to me the other pieces of the bill that are sort 
of floating around— the other is the notion of building a board or 
a commission to monitor this process over time. The various bills 
say 2 years, 3 years, and then there is discussions about making 
it run as long as 4 or 5. , xt • i 

And in almost all cases the notion is that the National Commis- 
sion for Employment Policy would act as the — in the interests of 
not creating_too many new institutions, to use the National Com- 
mission for Employment Policy as the staff arm, essentially, of that 
commission which would be comprised of secretaries of four depart- 
ments on the administration side, ex officio Members from the Con- 
gress and business and labor leaders. 

And then there is generally discussed a title in the bill that 
would then try to build this information system that would create 
a common core accounting system that is to take the five or six or 
seven things that all these programs do and ask every program to 
submit information annually, probablv beginning in the next fiscal 
year, on these programs which would then give us information on 
the extent — on the amount spent for administration, training, edu- 
cation, counseling, job search assistance, placement and job devel- 
opment, for instance. 

At that point, we'd have a management information system that 
would allow us to continuously monitor this structure and at the 
same time allow us to eliminate a lot of the more bureaucratic 
oversight procedures in current law. 

And then the usual other proposals that is discussed is the no- 
tion of using the UI wage data base, which is something which is 
already available, a data base that allows us to assess in any Fed- 
eral program the wage and employment impacts of that program 
and also gives us a labor market information system from whence 
we can figure out where the jobs are. That, I think, is the compos- 
ite bill that floats among all these other bills. 
Mr. Peterson. Mr. Zeliflf. 
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Mr. Zeliff. In terms of outcomes — and this is to both of you — 
is there much information in most of these programs where we 
have definitely outcomes to measure? And do they get measured? 
And, you know, what weaknesses do we have in that area? 

Mr. CARNEVALE. The first problem tends to be that we don't 
measure what the programs do. That is, in most cases we don't 
know what the money is spent for. There are in every program cat- 
egories for spending, but mey are so loosely defined we really don't 
know. 

That is, if vou look at JTPA, the larger one, the annual reports, 
what you will see every year is that 70 to 83 percent of the money 
is spent on training. We know that's not true. Whenever the IG, 
the Inspector Generals, go out and look at these programs they 
very often find that 60 to 70 percent of the money is spent on ad- 
ministration. 

We have not created tight definitions of services so the first prob- 
lem we have is we don't know what the system is doing, and the 
definitions are different. 

Second, most programs do not have outcome standards. The 
JOBS program, for instance, in the HHS department was man- 
dated to build outcome standards I think 3 or 4 years ago by the 
Congress and still hasn't done it. There are some outcome stand- 
ards in other programs, but they are not very useful, frankly. So — 
because we don't have very good measures of outcome standards 
that are consistent across programs. 

So, in most cases, when we do training or education, first of all, 
since we don't really know what training and education really 
mean in these programs because we don't specify a definition and 
ask to be reported on the outcome, measures are relatively mean- 
ingless. 

Mr. Zeliff. Would you say that's because of mismanagement or 
because of the 14 different agencies that are responsible for it and 
the confusion that exists? Or why is it we don't have that now? 

Mr. Carnevale. I think the public administration of these pro- 
grams is radically out of line with the state-of-the-art in modern 
management and information systems. I think we need to modern- 
ize this structure. That is, the programs are administered in very 
traditional ways and that — very much in a public sector format. It 
is a matter of passing money between levels of government. 

And we don't — the shame in all of this is, with effective informa- 
tion management, you can, in fact, decentralize this structure, 
grant autonomy to tne deliverer of the service at the interface with 
. the customer or the client and still have an information system 
that allows you to encounter efficiency and quality and continuous 
improvement over time. 

The basic principle being that building a one-stop shop, for in- 
stance, a phrase that's about these days because of the administra- 
tion bill, is not a matter of the bricks and mortar, building a build- 
ing which-r-a way a lot of people literally think of this where you 
put everybody together in a single building. You wouldn't want to 
do that. 

If you did that in Washington, DC, you would lose your outreach 
to Anacostia. If did you that in Washington, DC, you wouldn't want 
a veteran and disabled person and a disadvantaged person and a 
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dislocated worker all going to the same place for service because 
veterans have— the mission is different. They need a different mix 
of services and so on and so forth. And you want to have programs 
that are customized. You want veterans dealing with veterans. 

So it seems to me that you can build the system, and it is done 
quite commonly in the private sector. That is, Sears Roebuck re- 
ports twice a day on its activities. Manpower Inc., which is a pn- 
vate employment training system, really is what— it is has five or 
600 units and reports once a day on all its activities and yet the 
local provider is autonomous in terms of delivery. You can do that 
with information services. r., j i 

I think the government institutions, especially as a federal 
structure, that is Federal, State, and local, we simply have to mod- 
ernize that system. I think that's the problem. 

Mr. Zeliff. I wonder, in terms of outcomes, do we go to the point 
of getting this person placed on the job and do we measure how 
long that person is at that job? I mean, it seems like— I guess my 
time is up. Thank you. • . 

Mr. Crawford. One other thing I just wanted to add quickly is 
that part of the problem is that/-the confusion over what the goals 
are. Some of the programs do not necessarily perceive that their 
goals are placing people in jobs. In some cases they perceive that 
they are involved in education and that's it. So they can tell you 
that a person attended a basic education class or they provided 
money for training but/-and they see that's the end of their re- 
sponsibility. So it goes deeper than just the accounting and manag- 

^"lir. Zeliff. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Peterson. Mr. McHugh. 
Mr. McHuGH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Even though I'm in the legislature I sometimes wonder that we 
don't legislate too much. I'm curious as I look over, particularly, 
Mr. Crawford's testimony and the four objectives and goals you set 
out how much do we need to get into the legislative side. How 
much of what you deem to be appropriate and necessary to make 
this system better can be done regulatory by the bureaucracy it- 
self? 

Mr Crawford. I don't think that you can legislate an employ- 
ment training system from the Federal level. I think that what is 
needed from the Federal level is putting in place the basic infra- 
structure and the goals of what we want to accomplish. And it in- 
volves a partnership with the States and with the local commu- 
nities and with the private sector to make this happen. So I would 
think that you will need some basic authorizing legislation and 
some requirements for standardized accountability or core data. 

But then you'd want to engage the States and the local commu- 
nities to work together with the private sector to tailor programs 
that make sense for them and then hold them accountable tor re- 
sults. Are they, in fact, putting people in jobs? 

Mr. McHUGH. Well . . ^, . ^ ^ 

Ms. Moroski-Browne. a part of your question is, is this statu- 
tory or regulatory? Much of the barriers to creating a cohesive sys- 
tem are statutory. 

Mr. McHuGH. I take, by your response at least, some are not. 
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I am curious what is happening right now. I am rather 
shocked— and naivete may be showing here as a freshman— but to 
amve and understand there are 154 programs and $25 billion 
worth of taxpayer money being spent here and to hear Mr. 
Camevale say we simply don't know what the system is doing, and 
independent and vanous audits show 60 to 70 percent of adminis- 
trative costs. I can't help but wonder what the hell is happening. 
What IS going on m the bureaucracy that a better job is not being 
done.' It just amazes me. 

Mr. Cahnevale. Well, the short answer to that I think is that 
we don t have a system in place that allows us to monitor the ac- 
tivities. And I think that's the bottom line here. That is, it is true 
that we don t know what the system is doing, in several respects— 
I mean, m some senses, in some programs, how many people are 
being served. We don t know what the services are, and we don't 
know what happens to them after they are served. 

That is shocking. If we were running a company, that would be 
anathema. That is, we couldn't survive that way. 

In terms of to what extent this is regulatory and statutory, it is 
a little bit of each. We write these programs for good reasons in 
almost every case. 

In the case of a disabled person, those are administered with 
people with much more medical training for instance, than those 
who run the training. And the content of the training is different, 
bo you wouldn t want to have one training institution and one 
trainer dehvenng services to disabled and disadvantaged. Two en- 
tirely different curriculum and two different missions. 

And connected to— if you are rehabilitating somebody who is dis- 
abled m some sense, there's another set of services that goes with 
that. You dont want to pull out the training and have it donp 
across town somewhere. 

So there is a reason why there are as many pieces as they are 
It IS a certainty that there are too many, but, no matter what we 
do, we will never get down to one program. And that's in the end 
you need a system that runs a company's programs. My bias being 
you move the information around, not the people, and not the tra- 
ditional one size fits all, bricks and mortar solution here is really 
not state-of-the-art. 

If we were a private company delivering services, we would be 
verv much concerned about customizing tne service to our client 
and m having a system that allows us to do that without it being 
a system which everybody just kind of does their own thing. And 
the way you then integrate a structure like that is with informa- 
tion. 

Mr. McHuGH. Well, at the risk of stating the obvious— we are 
under the 5-minute rule, Mr. Chairman, so I will be very brief Ob- 
viously, there are at least two tragedies here, and one is the mis- 
appropriation of taxpayers' dollars. And at $25 billion, even at the 
Federal level, that s significant. No. 1. 

No. 2. and probably more importantly, are the people that we are 
obviously failing to serve effectively and that's those who need 
these kinds of services. And coming from New York State, where 
I understand we will hear later a good job has been done to try to 
overcome those challenges, I know firsthand of economic strife that 
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these folks are feeling. They need our help as effectively as we can 

^"so^lXr^Chairman, I commend you and the other members of this 
subcommittee and committee for addressing that. And I don t in- 
tend to kill the messenger, in spite of how that may seem, and, ob- 
viously, we have got our work cut out for us. 
Thank you. With that, I yield back. j v 

Mr. Peterson. We will continue 5-mmute rounds if you have 

™Mr ^Camevale, I don't know that anybody disagrees with you 
about what you are saying here in terms of needing the mtorma- 
tion But I am at a loss to figure out how we could accomplish that 
given some of my experience with, oh, just interagency problems at 
HUD at Agriculture. I mean, we can't even get those departments 
to come up with a computer system that can talk to each other 
even in the same building. o 
So what I want to know is how do you think we can get to a 
point of getting this information into some kind of a centralized 
system, you know, in any reasonable period of time? You have all 
these Afferent kinds of mainframes and you have 8°^ people that 
have system 36s and 38s and AS-400's and all these other different 
ones, you know, and they fight any kind of attempt to get them 
ofr-4et it into some format that we can work across the system. 

Now I know it can be done technically. The question I have is, 
how do we make it happen? First thing-if we tried to get this to 
happen, the first thing the GSA would get involved, and then we 
would ie sunk, you knew. Tm senous. That's what happens. The 
last people that are ever going to figure this out is the Lr&A, but 
they are the first one that gets involved. So maybe you know some 
way through this quagmire that I haven't thought of. 

Mr Carnevale. I have worked m the House and m the senate 
and in organized labor and in the business community, always 
searching for power in Washington. And I mst went through a 
move from one-the commission iust moved a street over from 
where it used to be, and I finally dealt with the GSA, and I found 
out where the power is in Washington. j„„t„„ 
I think the answer is that, in my experience with this, dealing 
from this end of the avenue, the way tha1>-you can overstudy these 
things. That is, the way that you get the agencies to move is to give 
them some specifics and ask them to respond. And what J would 
do is give them six or seven categories of activity services that are 
common among the programs and ask them to report back in all 
the programs on those categories at the end of next fiscal year. 
Mr. Peterson. In what format? . 
Mr Carnevai^. I think the machine issue is not a big issue any 
more! That is, it is relatively easy to accumulate this information. 
They give it to you in hard copy, you know. „ , 

Mr Peterson. But what good does that do us? What you are 
saving is we have to somehow or another have this available so 
when you go into whatever office you go into you can go into a com- 
puter terminal and see what the job is in Wil mar MN you know^ 
If you or I were running a company, we could get that done. My 
question is, given the situation we have, all the problems we have 
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with procurement and all the other rules we've got, how do we get 
there? 

Mr. Carnevale. I think if you asked for those four or five cat- 
egories of data that would be the first thing I would do. That would 
give you a basic management information across the system. You 
would then need to have an agency outside the departments handle 
that information and report it to the Congress and the NCEP 

Mr. Peterson. Who would that be? 

Mr. Carnevale. .1 think it is us, frankly. It is one of our func- 
tions to look across Federal employment and training programs. 

Mr. Peterson. So you would have a computer system that would 
compile all that? 

Mr. Carnevale. Oh, sure, we have a system that would compile 
all that. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you have the money? 

Mr. Carnevale. It wouldn't cost a lot of money to do this, in my 
reckoning. If people gave us files or even hard copy on these pro- 
grams it wouldn't require much more than a couple of staff people 
to do this. 

The second thin^- — 

Mr. Peterson. This would be — this wouldn't be an online, in- 
stantaneous kind of system. What you are talking about is accumu- 
lating data. 

Mr. Carnevale. My guess is, at first, it wouldn't be on line, but 
it could be put on line quickly or moved around in as key files. The 
capability is here to do this. 

One of the other things I would arrange and that is to get some 
MIS's from companies, that is MIS people from large companies to 
help with this. 

Mr. Peterson. Like the FAA, you mean? That has worked real 
well. 

Mr. Carnevale. One other thing 

Mr. Peterson. But the problem is, you know, we look into these 
things. And, for example, just to show you some of quagmires we 
get into — we have got— in the FAA, we have got these automated 
weather deals, and we have got 965 of them sitting around the 
country that are installed. Some of them have been there for 5 
ears. They are not hooked up and operating because they don't 
ave the money to hook up the phone lines which are $850 a 
month, even though there is technology there. So they could do this 
through the satellite for $100 a month, and they won't change. So 
their solution is to do nothing. 

And I guess what I would expect would happen if we try to do 
this is, we get down the line, all of a sudden we got to the point 
where we want to hook this up, and some bureaucrat would nave 
us in a deal where it cost $1,000 a month to hook it up to some 
phone line. And there wouldn't be any money, and we would be in 
the soup. 

I think the main question is, how do we get by that problem that 
we run into in all these different agencies? 

Mr. Carnevale. That is why I think in this board of some con- 
sequence you need an institution that represents the authority of 
the Government and the Congress that sits on this issue for 3 to 
5 years with some persistence. 

V8 
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Mr. PETERSON. You don't have the authority now? 
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Identify. And the thought being if we could identify one program 
that for whatever reason at one point in time did it all pretty weH 
that model might help us to work with the other bSeaucrltic 
structures to make those kinds of changes. It is very wSg 
Mr. FJTERSON. We are going to have a couple of p^eS coiSSfg 
Ks ^^^^ ^^^^ some real sTcest 

^?*f" ^. ^"l ^^^''^ °^ the State levels, and those are 

GA™y^ T 'V^^ legislature in New' York whin SI 

UAIEWAY system began. I am not trying to claim credit. I am iust 
saying I was there watching. 
I recognize that, but I am concerned, as I know you are Mr 

n.?t^n7n^' ^^^^^^ States are Ling "nnovative 

out of nec^sity as much as anything. I think we ought to try to 
pomt toward our own shop and say, well, here is one where^wVare 
workmg it well. Let's try to model. 

Just a thought. Yield back. 

9«"^evale, do you think we ought to try to 
go at the whole thing m some kind of a bill or whether we oiht 
to pass a Reemployment Act which is kind of a first step, and then 
try to have some other mechanism to look at the longer term' Do 
you have any thoughts or preferences on that? 

Mr. Carnevale. I have biases that I can give you. My bias is 
there are a number of things in the Reemployment Act that are 
very much a part of that, is the notion of one-stop shop and bufld 
ing systems m the State where you go through no wrong door. That 
IS wliichever door you go there, tRere is information there that 
gives you the full set of services you might be eligible for. 

The money m the Reemployment Act for dislocated workers I 
think IS something that I think it is a shame that we can't eet that 
money on the street quicker, and I think we need to meet-we need 
to get^my bias—you get as much of the Reemployment Act as you 
call and either that or then combine it with some of these other 
bills that are moving around on consolidation and systems reform. 

And It may be that it looks as if, in order to move one, you have 
got to have the other. That's what it increasingly looks like. That 
in order to move the Reemployment Act we are going to have to 
do some of the systems reform. Because Congress and the Senate 
Ifo.^J®^?^ fi-''"?"?^^^^" between Senators Kennedy and Kasse- 
^K'P^ ^""J:®"^® of opinion in the Senate, I think, that 

share the same view. They want very much want to build a system 
very much hke the one envisioned in the Reemployment Act but 

systems reform beyond what the act provides 
j^^r^^PETERSON. You are talking about management of this" infor- 

Mr. Carnevale. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you think that one of these bills has a plau- 
sible, realistic answer to that part of the equation"' 

Mr. CARNEVAIJi. I think so. I think in combination they are real- 
ly saying very much the same thing again. In the front end they 
and then they^^ consolidate, and then they build systems, 

Mr. Peterson. How do they build a system? In which bill is it? 
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Mr. Carnevale. Well, the bill— the Goodling bill, for instance, it 
eliminates a varied of programs. , 

Mr. Peterson. But how does it bviild an mformation system? 

Mr. Carnevale. It then requires reporting on the basis of— well, 
then it largely tasks a board to build the system and to do further 
consolidation. It also then requires or allows for waivers and other 
provisions to allow States to consolidate programs. 

The Kennedy-Kassebaum bill, as it is emerging, does a good deal 
more of the systems building. That is the common core of account- 
ing across the programs. , , • 

Mr. Peterson. By putting words in a bill I have a hard time un- 
derstanding how this is reafly going to happen— realistically. 

Mr. Carnevale. The bill would 

Mr. Peterson. Just putting words in a bill and setting up a com- 
mission. Frankly, I am very skeptical. 

Mr. Crawford. I think another bill that attempts to do some- 
thing along those lines is the Kassebaum bill. And it is doing some- 
thing similar to the Reemployment Act in that, where the Reem- 
ployment Act envisioned, as you recall, the temporary bridge pro- 
gram after which time it would expire, so if the Congress doesn t 
act by certain dates something happens. 

In the Kassebaum bill, I believe she proposes a repeal of certain 
programs at a certain point in time if there is no action. So, again, 
there are probably a lot of different ways. Maybe one of them is 
something where there would be a sunset provision; if the Congress 
doesn't act, something would happen. 

Mr. Peterson. What happens if these programs are repealed.' 
What happens to the money in these bills? Does it cancel back? 

Mr. Crawford. It goes back. 

Mr. Peterson. Reduces the deficit? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes. I think one of the things that Mr. Carnevale 
made was a good point in terms of how to create a consensus in 
the Congress to help move the debate along would be to hold harm- 
less a certain portion of the money. 

Because I think what you will find as you go down and you iden- 
tify program X or Y to be eliminated or consolidated, the constitu- 
encies are going to become vocal. 

One of the things that the Reemployment Act does is it takes a 
cut at deciding who is going to be served under the dislocated 
workers programs. And, as a result, some people who didn t have 
access to some of the more generous benefits would have access. 
Conversely, some of the ones that had access to generous benefits 
may no longer have access to that level of benefit. And that's the 
problem that the Congress are going to have to face. The Congress 
IS going to have to make some tough calls about who is going to 
be served and what levels of service are going to be provided. 

Mr. Peterson. On page 6 you said, care must be taken to con- 
solidate or eliminate only those programs that share similar char- 
acteristics such as goals, client groups, services, and delivery mech- 
anisms. Do you mean that in order for them to be consolidated or 
eliminated they have to share every single goal and characteristic? 
And, if so. do you have a list of programs that you think should 
be consolidated? Have you gone to that level? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes. 
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Mr. Rogers. First of all, I think the key in terms of consolidating 
programs is putting like programs together. If you are serving a 
particular population group — ^for example, let's say the economi- 
cally disadvantaged — that you would want to take the programs 
that serve the economically disadvantaged and consolidate them to- 
gether. If you have programs serving veterans, you want to put 
those programs together. 

I think Mr. Camevale said in terms of that, that you do not want 
to try to put people who are being served in terms of disabled with 
people who are in a different category. I think that makes sense. 

So when we talk in terms of like programs we are talking about, 
basically, programs that serve the same populations, but also pro- 
grams that have the same goals, the same delivery structures. The 
greatest gain that is achieved when you put the programs together 
that share those common elements. 

Mr. Peterson. Have you got us a list? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes. Four target populations, 38 programs we 
have looked at in detail. 

Mr. Peterson. Have you got that in writing someplace? 

Mr. Rogers. There is a report that we put together a couple of 
weeks ago that identifies programs that share common goals. 

Mr. Peterson. Do we have that report? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, you do. It was a report that was issued to Sen- 
ator Harkin, but it identifies programs that share common goals 
that could be consolidated. 

We are not specifically recommending that those programs be 
consolidated, but we are identifying programs that would share 
those kinds of elements that would make sense to put together. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. McHugh, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. McHUGH. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson. I think we are going to move on to the next 
panel. We may have some further questions we might submit to 
you in writing, and we will be back in touch with you to folk about 
those reports and maybe possible legislation. 

Mr. Crawford. Great. We would be happy to work with you. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you very much for being here and your 
work and your testimony and so forth. 

Mr. Carnevale. Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. We are next going to call the final panel: Ms. 
Deborah Sale, chief of staff to the Lieutenant Governor, State of 
New York; and Jean Dunn, executive director of the Minnesota 
Teamsters Service. They are doing some fine work at the State and 
local level in kind of different avenues. We thank them for appear- 
ing before the subcommittee today. 

As you noticed, it is our custom in our investigative hearings to 
swear in all witnesses. So if you don't have any problem with that 
we will ask you to stand and raise your right hand and be sworn. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Peterson. Your full statements will be made part of the 
record, so you can summarize your whatever you want to do. 

Ms. Sale, we will begin with you, and welcome to the committee. 
Thank you for being here. 
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STATEMENT OP DEBORAH SALE, CHIEF OF STAFF TO LIEU- 
TENANT GOVERNOR, STATE OF NEW YORK, ON BEHALF OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP COUN- 

Ms. Sale. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you 
today on behalf of the New York State Job Training Partnership 
Council. _ 

I am Deborah Sale, chief of the staff to the Lieutenant Governor, 
Stan Lundine, who was a member of this body prior to becoming 
the Lieutenant Governor and serves as vice chairman of the New 
York State Job Training Partnership Council. 

I am particularly pleased to appear before a body who so com- 
pletely understands the importance of job training and preparation 
for new work force challenges. 

Between next November s elections and the date they take office, 
your new colleagues, as Mr. McHugh did just 2 years ago, will have 
a whole range of orientation programs available to them. They will 
have policy training, ethics training, tours of their new office space, 
instructions on House procedures, training in the arcane arts of 
payroll, accounting, bookkeeping, hiring and staff supervision. 

Now, in November, they may come nere scared to death of the 
challenges that face them, but they will be ready to meet those 
challenges in January when they begin their new job. 

It is that experience, one that will be familiar to both of you, I 
am sure, of your first days on the Hill, that I believe will ei^ble 
you to appreciate what we are trying to accomplish in New York 
for our citizens' as they look to us for job training assistance. 

I will particularly speak about three of our efforts: The GATE- 
WAY initiative. New York's Workforce Preparation Evaluation Act, 
and then I would like to speak to recommendations on restructur- 
ing work force assistance at the Federal level. 

Governor Cuomo introduced the GATEWAY initiative in 1990 as 
a response to the JTPC's Creating A Vision report which high- 
lighted New York States' need to integrate education, employment 
and training, social services, and economic development policies m 
order to address the needs of our citizens in a rapidly changing 
economy. ^ _ 

GATEWAY is not a traditional government program. There is no 
overall State design, nor are there special funds allocated for its 

purposes. _ 

From the outset, GATEWAY has relied on local-State partner- 
ships encouraging local design and creative experimentation. The 
State assists in implementation, gives access to statewide programs 
and information systems and ensures some basic consistency so 
that different GATEWAY communities form a broader network. 
The local partnership agencies gain these resources to better serve 

their clients. „ . j * 

GATEWAY creates a no- wrong-door system of service delive^!;. A 
customer may contact GATEWAY partner agencies— any GATE- 
WAY partner agency— and either receive the services they need or 
be referred to the aporopriate agency to receive those services. 
Using technology, GATEWAY attempts to move information rather 
than people from place to place. 
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The key to GATEWAY is its simplicity. Recently, three of our cli- 
ents from Niagara Comity all had essentially the same reaction to 
GATEWAY. They said, "I went to one place. I gave them the infor- 
mation about me once. They helped me figure out what I needed, 
and they delivered the services." 

John Hahn, who was here at the White House for the introduc- 
tion of the Reemplojrment Act earlier this year, illustrates how 
GATEWAY works at its best. He is 58 years old. After working for 
28 years in the same aerospace plant, he was told the plant was 
closing. Two years short of retirement he was left with uncertain 
prospects. 

But the next day, in his words, "GATEWAY came to me and 
said, don't worry. We will take care of everything. And, in fact, 
they did." 

Mr. Hahn is now a biomedical technician. 

The GATEWAY that came to him was a representative from the 
local community college, the JTPA program and the job service. 
They brought with them all the services of 18 different GATEWAY 
agencies as well as the AFL-CIO, all committed to helping Mr. 
Hahn and his coworkers find new employment. 

Mr. Hahn didn't have to work his way through the maze of Fed- 
eral regulationa and Federal programs or State regulations and 
State programs. He found agencies who helped him work that 
maze — work through that maze because they essentially eliminated 
the maze. 

In many GATEWAY communities, a customer may call an em- 
ployment help line for information and referral. Employers may 
call one number to reach the qualified job applicants for a particu- 
lar job opening that they may have. 

The basic building blocks of GATEWAY are four statewide sys- 
tems: cur department of labor community service centers, the de- 
partment of education ACCESS centers, what we call CEOSCS — 
comprehensive emplojrment outreach service centers — and our com- 
munity colleges. These are linked to local job training programs. 

Our department of labor community service centers offer one- 
stop service by colocatin^ and integrating the employment service 
and the unemployment msurance services, and they often house 
other State and local programs such as JTPA and JOBS. They have 
been in place since 1988 and are similar in concept to the one-stop 
career centers envisioned in the Reemployment Act. 

ACCESS centers and CEOSCS provide a full range of edu- 
cational and training services, occupational training child care and 
other support, and many of them are located at our community col- 
leges. New York community colleges have long been known as a 
very effective tool to prepare youth and adults for the modem 
workplace. They are a key element here, clearly. 

The elements to GATEWAY'S success are local design with State 
support, shared services and resources, the linkage of existing pro- 
grams without compromising their identity or integrity. GATEWAY 
avoids costly duplication of services. 

Now, in a rational system like GATEWAY there is a need for 
consistent information about program quality in order for us to 
serve our clients well. To address performance measurement. Gov- 
ernor Cuomo in 1988 signed the Workforce Preparation Evaluation 
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Act It requires State agencies administering work force prepara- 
tion programs to prepare annual program plans and report per- 
formance outcomes against program objectives. Our goal is to m- 
crease program accountability. . 

While the Workforce Preparation Act gives us a clearer picture 
of all the elements that make up our system, we still face many 
challenges in data collecting and reporting. 

There are two barriers which you could help us with mat are 
particularly challenging. First, as the recent GAO report points 
out reporting reqmrements for differing Federal programs are 
markedly inconsistent. This prevents us from companng results 
across programs. It also frustrates the customer who must provide 
essentially the same information in different forms for different 

^'^Second, many Federal agencies require only limited followup and 
only reimburse States and localities for monitoring during that lim- 
ited period. So even if we think that monitoring people for a much 
longer period or really finding results requires a much longer term 
monitoring period, there is no Federal incentive to do so, and, in 
fact, there is a disincentive to do so. , 

As a result of our experience, we would like to make some rec- 
ommendations toward reform at the Federal level. The Reemploy- 
ment Act contains some positive steps toward creating a more ra- 
tional work force development system focusing on the customer. Its 
provision for consolidation of similar programs and funding sources 
is a constructive first step. ^.u- i 4.u 4. 

It also allocates funds to systemic change, and we think that is 
very important. We think that will have paybacks both short term 
and lone term, and we would welcome further systemic initiatives. 

We understand an effort is currently underway among the major 
Federal agencies to bring about consistency in definitions used by 
various programs. That may sound dull and bonng, but it is a tre- 
mendous barrier to program and service coordination. Not having 
common terms and common definitions is very, very ditficu.t. We 
urge the Congress to support the Federal interagency initiative in 

While it is important that the Federal Government set certain 
basic standards for performance measurement, it is essential that 
performance measures be tailored to suit local conditions and labor 

We^in New York cannot overemphasize the need to move work 
force development programs toward a system of hfe-long learning. 
Such a system should be available and accessible to a student, a 
public assistance recioient, a dislocated worker or a worker who 
needs to upgrade his slcills. ^ ^ i :„ 

We strongly urge that any changes in the current system begin 
with a clear focus on the individual, serving the customer's needs 
in the most direct way. Our experience has shown that by begin- 
ning with the customer the natural tenden -^s of bureaucracy to 
complicate and duplicate are suppressed. * A^f fV,;c 

New York is committed to passage of the Reemployment Act this 
year We recognize that many of the workers dislocated dunng the 
recent recession will not benefit from our slow but steady economic 
growth without a training and employment system to guide them. 
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We have been greatly pncouraced by your efforts and those of the 
House Education and Labor and Ways and Means Committees to- 
ward making the work force development system more comprehen- 
sive and better coordinated. New York stands ready to work with 
you to create a more logical and useful work force training system 

for its citizens. ^ ajrai/=.ii 

I appreciate being here today, and I would be happy to answer 
any questions that you have for me. 

her^'^" ^"^^^^^ '^^^ ""uch- We appreciate you being 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Sale follpws:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

DEBORAH SALE 

ON pyH»T.y or 

THE NYS JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP COUNCIL 
BEFORE 

THE EMPLOVMENT, HOUSIHG AND AVIATION SOBCOMKIITEE 

OF 

THE HODSE COVKRNXEHT OPERATIONS COWCTTEE 

HEARING 
ON 

-OPTIONS FOR RESTRUCTORING THE FEDERAL EKPIflYMENT AND TRAINING SYSTEM" 

AUGUST 4, 199* 

? «™ Siborah Chief of Staff to the Lt. Governor, who serves 

L Vice SSa^r oi K.W Yorlc-a Job Training Partnership Council. 

wa sDoreciate this opportunity to share our experiences with 
restricts nIw Vo/jT.s wor'lcforce development system, 
specifically, I will focus today on: 

11 New York's GATEWAY initiative; . ... 

2 New Yorlc's Workforce Preparation Evaluation and 

3 Recommendations on restructuring workforce assistance 
at the federal level. 

1. siasm. 

Governor Cuomo first introduced the GATEWAY initiative in 
1990 The Job Training Partnership Council, under the direction 
It li. G^ve^or Stan Lu'ndine, released a report that year entitled 
nr, M Vision; Th« wor kfor ce P r wa rfl t -l Pn gY?tfPi t<?r thg 
which highlighted the nee7 for integrating "the puDlic 
pSlicv agendas of education, employment and ^"^"^"9' 
Services and economic development" in order to address the needs 
of the workforce in our rapidly changing economy. 

GATEWAY is not a traditional ?°:'"™»«"t P"|""- f^r"ATEWA? 
overall state design, nor are special funds allocated GATEWAY 
purposes. From the outset GATEWAY has relied °" 
oartnershiD that encourages local design and creative 
!t^.I^TSpntStion The State assists in implementation, gives access 
t?^"atewide pr^graL and information systems, and ensures so=ne 
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basic consistency so that different GATEWAY communities can link 
together in a broader network. This gives the local partnership 
agencies resources to bettor serve their clients. 

The GATEWAY approach to service delivery creates a "no wrong 
door" system of services. In a GATEWAY community, a customer may 
contact any GATEWAY partner agency and either receive all the 
services they need directly or be referred to the appropriate 
partner agency, with a minimum of duplication. Using the latest 
technology, GATEWAY attempts to move information rather than people 
from place to place. 

Many of our customers tell us that the key to GATEWAY is its 
simplicity. In February, 1994, at a conference sponsored by the 
United States Department of Labor, three GATEWAY clients from 
Niagara Falls, New York, related their experiences in finding 
training and a job through GATEWAY. Each had a similar reaction: 
"I went to one place, I gave them information about me once, they 
helped me to figure out what I needed and they delivered it." 

One of those customers, John Hahn, was invited to the White 
House in March 1994 when President Clinton formally introduced the 
Reemploynent Act. Mr. Hahn's story typifies how GATEWAY works at 
its best. At the age of 58, after working for 28 years in the same 
aerospace industry plant, Mr. Hahn was told that the plant was 
closing. Two years short of retirement, Mr. Hahn was left with 
uncertain prospects, but the next day, he explained, "GATEWAY came 
to me and said 'Don't worry, we'll take care of everything' and 
they did." Mr. Hahn is now working as a bio-medical technician. 

When Mr. Hahn said GATEWAY came to him, it was, in fact, a 
representative from the local community college, JTPA program and 
the Job Service. But they brought with them all the services and 
programs of eighteen other GATEWAY partner agencies, as well as the 
AFL-CIO, which had committed their resources to helping Mr. Hahn 
and his co-workers make a transition to other employment. GATEWAY 
made it easy for John Hahn. He didn't have to work his way through 
the maze of ^oderal and state programs in order to find what he 
needed; the agencies themselves simplified the naze and guided him 
through. 

In many GATEWAY communities, a customer may call an inter- 
agency employment "helpline" to learn about the programs and 
services available in the community and to be referred to the right 
P^'f?;. .^!? employers may call one number to reach the 

qualified job candidates of several cooperating agencies. 

The basic building blocks of GATEWAY are four statewide 
systems: Department of Labor Community Service Centers, Department 
of Education ACCESS Centers, Comprehensive Employment Outreach 
Service Centers, or "CEOSCS", and community colleges. These are 
linked with local job training programs such as jTPA and JOBS. 

2 
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Labor Department Community Service Centers of far job seekers 
one-stop services by co-locating and integrating the employment 
service and unemployment insurance services, and often house other 
state and local programs such as JTPA and JOBS. Community Service 
centers, which have been in place since 1988, are similar in 
concept to the one-stop career centers envisioned in tne 
Reemployment Act of 1994 (although they have a different governance 
structure) . Education "ACCESS" Centers and CEOSCS, which are found 
in most of our communities, provide a full range of on-site 
educational services, occupational training, child care and other 
support. Community colleges, of course, are a powerful resource 
for preparing youth and adults for the modern workplace. 

There are three key elements to GATEWAY 'b success. First, 
there is local design with State support. At each GATEWAY site, 
a planning group of local and state partner agencies, schools, 
elected officials and employer groups decides how and where 
services should be offered. Second, each partner gains by sharing 
services and resources. Local agencies have access to statewide 
programs and systems. Third, existing programs and services are 
linked without compromising their identity or integrity and we 
. thereby avoid costly duplication. 



2. New York's WorlcforcB Prepa ration and Evaluation Agt 

A rational system like GATEWAY requires consistent information 
about program quality in order to best serve the clients. To 
address performance measurement. Governor Cuomo in 19 88 signed the 
Workforce Preparation Evaluation Act. It requires state agencies 
responsible for administration of workforce preparation programs 
to prepare annual program plans and report actual performance 
outcomes against program objectives. The goal of the Act is to 
increase program accountability and to provide information to aid 
policy makers. Prior to the implementation of the statute, there 
was no single reporting system to account for the state's and the 
federal government's investments in workforce preparation. 

While the Workforce Preparation Act has given us a clearer 
picture of each of the complex elements that make up our system, 
we still face many challenges in data collection and reporting. 
Understandably, "success" vis-a-vis some objectives is hard to 
quantify. There are two barriers, however, that are particularly 
challenging. 

First, as the recent series of GAO reports has documented, 
reporting requirements for different federal programs are markedly 
inconsistent. This prevents us from comparing results across 
programs. It also poses a challenge to the customer, who must 
provide essentially the same information in different forms for 
different programs. 
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Second, many federal programs require only United follow-up 
and will only reimburse states and localities for the cost of 
monitoring during that period. For example, the requirement might 
be to report whether a worker Is still employed six months after 
a job placement. Thus even when we have datemlnad that keeping 
more extensive Information would be valuable, there Is no federal 
Incentive to do so. In fact, the result Is to keep us from doing 
so. 

3. RecoimendationB on Restructuring Workforce AB«i«tanc« at the 

As a result of our experience I would Ilka to make some 
recommendations towa:-l reforming workforce assistance at the 
federal level. The Reemployment Act of 1994 contains positive 
steps toward creating a more rational workforce development system 
that focuses on the customer. Its provision for consolidation of 
similar programs and funding sources Is a constructive first step. 
The Reemployment Act also allocates funds to carry out systemic 
change, which we believe will be a wlsa Investment with Immediate 
as well as long term returns. 

Further steps, however, would be welcome. We understand an 
sffort is currently underway among the major federal agencies to 
bring about consistency in definitions used by the various 
programs. The Issues of core terms and common definitions, while 
tedious and unglanorous, stand as a serious barrier to program and 
service coordination. We urge the Congress to support the federal 
interagency initiative in this area. 

We strongly urge that any changes to the current system begin 
with a clear focus on the individual as customer, and on serving 
that customer's needs in the most direct way. This is true both 
when considering what services to offer, and when designing the 
reporting and performance requirements for programs. Our 
experience has shown that by beginning with the customer, the 
natural tendencies of bureaucracy to complicate and duplicate are 
suppressed. 

Performanje measures need to be tailored to suit local 
conditions and labor-markets, yet still maintain consistency so 
that Information can be compared both inter- and intra-state. 
Accordingly, while it is important the federal government set 
certain basic standards for performance measurement, it is equally 
essential that states' measurements be added to reflect local and 
regional labor-market conditions. 
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We in New York cannot over enphasize the need to move 
workforce development programs toward a system of life-long 
learning. Such a system would be available and accessible to an 
individual whether a student, a public assistance recipient or a 
dislocated worker. 

New York is committed to passage of reemployment legislation 
this year. We recognize that many of the workers dislocated during 
the recent recession will not be in a position to benefit from new 
economic growth without a training and employment system to guide 
them. 

We have been greatly encouraged by your efforts and those of 
the House Education and Labor and Ways and Means Committees and 
the Administration. These efforts will move us toward maicing the 
workforce development system more comprehensive and better 
coordinated, and will engage our participation in a constructive 
dialogue to shape necessary legislation. New York stands ready to 
work with you to create a more logical and useful workforce 
training system for our citizens. 

Again thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I would 
be delighted to answer any questions you may have. 
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New York State 
GATEWAY 
Initiative 
Fact Sheet 



NYS HUMAN INVESTMENT SUBCABINET 




OATEWAY 



GATEWAY, a 1990 State of the State initiative of Governor Mario M. Cuomo, streamlines 
the state's worlcforce development programs into a service system to help New Yorlcers 
obtain employment, training and support services and to provide employers with more 
skilled workers. Local and state service providers work together to offer access to a full 
range of high quality services to all customers who are seeking work or training, or who 
wish to improve their skills or start a new career, or to employers seeking to hire qualified 
workers. 



• Ci.\ I l•.Vl'A^' was first described in "Creating a Vision: The Workforce Preparation System of 
the l uiure". published b> the Job Training Partnership Council in early 1990. 

• I he study called for the st.itc's workforce preparation programs to organize into a 
i.(iniprcliensi\e network of services accessible to all customers: job seekers, labor organizations and 
businesses. 

• Governor Mario M. Cuomo endorsed GATHWAY's concepts in his 1990 State of the Stale 
Message to the Legislature and established a state Human Investment Subcabinct. bringing together 
the lead agencies involved in preparing New York's workforce to oversee the implementation of 
(i.'Vll-.WAY. 

• rile Subcabinct is chaired by (he state's Director of Policy Management. Members include 
the state Departments of Labor. Social Services. Education and Economic Development, the Job 
Training Partnership Council, the State and City Universities of New York, the Division for Youth 
and the Division of Human Rights, the Higher Education Services CorTXiration, the State Office for 
the .Ailing, the Office of Alcoholism and Substance Abuse Services, and the Council on Children 
and Tarmlies. Division for Women. Division of Veteran's Affairs and the Office of Vocational & 
Tducational Services lor Individuals with Disabilities. 

' (iATT.WAY is implemented through a unique local and state partnership, with all priorities 
.inJ slr.ilegies established by a local planning group according to the special needs, interests and 
cup.ibilities 111 their communities, clients, service providers, employers, geography and resources. 

• In order to facilitate the implementation of GATEWAY, a Subcabinct Work Group 
coonlinates state actions, working primarily through 5 committees that assist local planning groups 

in the following areas- planning and funding simplification, information management and * 
technology, .staff development, service integration, and marketing. 
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• In GATEWAY, there is a "no wTong door' network of service providers and schools. 
Customers visiting anv ageney can reach all the scr\-iccs they need as easily as possible. New York 
State Department of Labor Community Service Centers, the Education Department s ACCESS 
centers, community colleges and BOCES are all included in GATEWAY. 

• Three locations «ith model human resource programs already in place were chosen in the 
spring of 1991 to test GATEWAY: Monroe, Suffolk and Niagara counties. The Bronx m .S'ew 
York City joined the GAl EWAY pilot program in the summer of 1991. 

Since the initial four pilot counties were invited to participate, another seventeen counties 
have requested designation. GATIiWAY networks are now in various stages of development m 
twenty-one counties. 

• The G \TEWAY sites arc following a common set of guiding principles in their efforts to 
miplement GATEWAY. This is being accomplished in partnership with the state Subcabinet by 
using management information technology, co-location, interagency regional and local plannmg. and 
other innovative measures. 

• Each GAl EWAY site organizes its own governance structure, creates a planning group that 
includes all job training, education and related organizations in the community and selects a local 
coordinator to facilitate iniplemenlalion. 

i xamples of local GAI"l"W.-\Y actions include: 

[.inking all n-ajor workforce agencies together with updated and accessible computer 
technology in order to move information instead of customers. 

C 'vlocating key w-Tkforce development ser\'ices in accessible, user-friendly sites. 

Creating local employment and lr,iinmg "hot lines" to improve customer access to 
information and services. 

Instituting shared job application.-, jch development and job listing procedures to 
better serve cmpKn ers. 

GATl■WA^■ has received lulioiial alienlion and recognition as a model for service 
intesralion and customer satisfaction. In March 199-1, Niagara County s G.■\TEW.\^■ dislocated 
worker program, which organizes the services of twenty-one partner agencies, was showcased al a 
ecrenions at the White House. I he program has al,-,, beer, recognized by the N^'S Association ol 
Counties. 



hor .'\dditional Information Cor-tact: 

The New York State Human Imcstmrnt Subeahiuet 

l-.mpire State Plaza 

Corning lower, 28th IToor 

Albany. NY 12223 

(518; 471-^685 1-ax: (51S) 47.V4817 
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Mr. Peterson. Next we have Jean Dunn, who is with the Min- 
nesota Teamsters Service Bureau. And I became familiar with 
some things they are doing in Minnesota, and I thou^t it would 
be worthwhile for people to hear a little different approach on how 
they make some stuff happen out there. So we appreciate you being 
with us and look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENTT OF JEAN C. DUNN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MINNESOTA TEAMSTER SERVICE BUREAU 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, committee 
members. 

It is an honor to be here today representing not only the 50,000 
Teamster members in the State of Minnesota but the many thou- 
sands of dislocated workers and workers at risk that we have been 
striving to assist and who will benefit from the work that you are . 
doing here today. 

I have given you testimony— rather lengthy testimony— that I 
understand you had an opportunity to review and will be part of 
the record, so I don't want to go over that. I have been asked to 
limit my comments to about 5 minutes, and I will strive to do 
that — although I have a kind of different reputation back in Min- 
nesota for that, but I will do my best. 

I think I need to tell you a little bit about where the service bu- 
reau has come from in terms of its history. We began in 1986 in 
a small way v/orking on dislocated worker programs. Because of 
our experience there and noticing and realizing the devastation 
that people were going through and the difficulty adults were hav- 
ing in terms of returning to a training situation, we began to take 
a larger and larger role in facilitating our members' movement 
through the dislocated worker process. 

But it also sent us back to the drawing table because we wanted 
to see if there wasn't a more proactive role that we could play. The 
dislocated worker programs and there are good things about the 
dislocated worker programs, do not meet all our needs. It distresses 
me to hear today from previous speakers that there is no account- 
ability because, boy, I feel like we are made to be very accountable. 

I would like to offer the committee at least one ray of hope and 
that is that our current placement rates in our dislocated worker 
programs are 84 percent of participants who enroll are actually 
placed before the end of their 12- or 18-month program in jobs with 
average wages at about $10.74 an hour. So they are not completely . 
replacing the iobs they left, but they are making a good start. 

There are a lot of barriers for dislocated workers to return to 
that training environment, and we wanted to believe — as wonderful 
as the dislocated worker program is, it is a reactive program. In * 
other words, you wait for the devastation to hit and then you try 
to clean up the pieces. 

What we found is a more proactive approach was in the U.S. De- 
partment of Education's Workplace Literacv Demonstration Pro- 
grams. We have been funded three times from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to provide workplace literacy services that allow 
us to work with a group of folks who have not yet lost their jobs 
but who are at risk because of changes in their industry. 
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Our presumption in going into workplace literacy was that the 
barriers to training would be less for the participant m workplace 
literacy than they were for the dislocated worker because the work- 
place literacy participant was still drawing his or her paycheck, 
was receiving the training at the work site and did not have to deal 
with looking for new employment. That didn't turn out to be accu- 
rate They still had the same barriers. We came to identify that 
barrier as being something much larger than simple career change, 
it was the idea that people were operating out of a place where 
they felt going to work for one employer was where they were going 
to work for the rest of their lives. • i • j <• „„j„ 

There is no acknowledgment of life-long learning kinds of needs 
by these adult workers and no attention paid m any of their train- 
ing up to the point of employment that dealt with employment pre- 
requisite skills. , , , , . J i 
Again, we went back to the planning table and said there must 
be a way for us to impact workers before they become workers. 
How do we start working with people who are going to be ;n the 
work force tomorrow? How can we deliver this concept of life-long 
learning and play a role in preparing the work force for a changing 
industry and changing work environment? , c a * 

We found a way to do that through the State board of education 
and petitioned for a charter school that would have a vocational 
orientation. We did this in partnership with the Minnesota Busi- 
ness Partnership, the University of Minnesota, and a small school 
district, Rockford school district, that had some already existing 
programs related to vocational training for their students. 

We were granted that charter, and we enrolled our first students 
in March 1994. Those students are participating m an applied cur- 
riculum where we are delivering those prerequisites, leaniing op- 
portunities in work-based environments and in community based 
environments. We are delivering the requirements they need tor 
high school graduation but in an environment and m a process that 
makes clear coordination with what their futures are going to be. 

In other words, their math, their English, their reading, even 
their physical education and health education is taking place m in- 
dustry settings and in community settings. We are delivering pre- 
requisite skills that we have identified, and that research nas iden- 
tified as those things that relate to job flexibihty. And Mr. 
Camevale talked about the need for flexibility m the work environ- 
ment and we are talking about flexibility needs for the worker 
111 in self 

Those prerequisite skills are grouped around maybe three areas. 
And that is: Problem-solving skills, interpersonal skills, and team 
building skills. So what we are trying to do with the students who 
are enrolled in the charter school is to deliver that kind of environ- 
ment so that, as they become the workers of tomorrow, that they 
will be prepared for the flexibility and the career changes that are 
undoubtedly facing them. , . l 

We do have some recommendations about what is happening m 
the consolidation of the education and training programs. If I could 
leave you with just one recommendation, although I have three, the 
one I would like you to most remember is that we have found that 
the real strength in our success and the real strength ot the pro- 
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gramming we have been able to be involved in comes from public- 
privatepartnerships. 

The Teamsters Service Bureau has been able to reach out and 
find partners to deliver services to the affected groups that maybe 
seem a httle irregular or a little like strange bedfellows in some 
settings. To have the Teamsters partnered with the Minnesota 
Business Partnership to some seems like quite a stretch. The fact 
IS the Minnesota Business Partnership has a whole agenda of 
things that we don't necessarily agree with. We have a whole agen- 
da of things that they don't necessarily agree with. But we do agree 
on the fact that the work force of tomorrow is not going to be pre- 
pared unless we come together as business and labor and begin to 
deliver to the work force of tomorrow the kinds of training that 
they are going to need in order to be employable. 

Those partnerships have resulted— and I talked about many of 
them in my written testimony— not only in coming together on 
these kinds of services where we are bringing our organizations to 
the table, but it also has resulted in direct contributions from pri- 
vate parties, private business to enhance our dislocated worker pro- 
grams, to enhance our workplace literacy programs. 

We had contributions from companies that have laid off or dis- 
located their work force that have been significant: $50,000, even 
$1 million from some employers who have a real commitment to 
making sure that the transition for their dislocated workers hap- 
pens. In the workplace literacy arena the alliance, which is a train- 
ing program that has been bargained for between AT&T and the 
Communications Workers of America, has put hundreds of thou- 
sands of hard dollars into the training programs for their work- 
place literacy program that we are operating for them. 

Again, I guess I have gone on too long, but the other two rec- 
ommendations that I need to at least address a little bit is that, 
yes, it is very true that we need to reduce the barriers between the 
programs. This is an incredible facet that you are looking at, but 
the problem that we need you to pay attention to for us and to en- 
sure that the kinds of programming and the public private partner- 
ship can be maintained is that we need to remember that the goal 
here is to return people to employment. That is the goal of all of 
the reemployment programs. 

To try to segment pieces of that process are not going to be con- 
ducive to delivering a full program to an individual. In other words, 
as many of the witnesses up here today have said, we need to con- 
centrate on what the individual client needs. We need to have a di- 
versity in ser\ace delivery while we still work to minimize the bar- 
riers between the variety of programs that any one individual 
might be able to access. 

I would be glad to answer any questions you might have and 
hope that I have given you some indication and some hope that the 
programs that are operating out there really do work and that 
there are any number of innovative ways that program providers 
are able to establish delivery systems that really do meet the needs 
of dislocated workers and the unemployed folks in the States. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Ms. Dunn. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dunn follows:] 
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Testimony to the U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on 
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August 4, 1994 



Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Jean 
Dunn. I am Executive Director of the MN Teamsters Service Bureau, 
a human service agency providing assistance in a variety of areas 
including family services, re -employment , and training to Teamsters 
and other working people in the state of Minnesota . I am very 
honored to have been invited here to address this subcommittee 
regarding our work in employment and training. I come here today 
representing not only the 50,000 Teamster members in the State of 
Minnesota but also those working people who have suffered economic 
dislocation due to job loss, and Chose who have not yet lost their 
jobs but must every day face the uncertainty of a workplace in 
transition, not kriowing if they have the ability to survive the 
enormous changes they see coming. 

I have had the opportunity to review some of the testimony you 
have already heard so I know that you are well aware of not only 
the problems that exist in the delivery of re -employment programs, 
but also many of the proposed solutions. Today I am pleased to 
both tell you about the programs we operate, and share a somewhat 
different perspective on what strategies might enhance the delivery 
of these vitally important services. 



TEAMSTERS — PEOPLE HELPING PEOPLE 
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BRIEF HISTORY! 

By the mid 1980s it had become apparent to the Teamster 
leadership in Minnesota that many of the problems their members 
were facing in their home and community lives were impacting their 
well-being at the workplace, since the bargaining agreement could 
not adequately address all of those issues, the Teamster Locals of 
Joint Council 32 reached into their resources and funded a program 
that could provide professional, confidential assistance to their 
members in need. The Minnesota Teamsters Service Bureau (MTSB) was 
established in 1986 to respond to the human service needs of the 
Teamster members and their families throughout the State of 
Minnesota. When I was hired in February of 1986 to begin this 
program, I was given one mandate- -stay responsive to the needs of 
the Teamster membership and their families. 

We began that response by designing an information and 
referral system based on case management and client advocacy. I 
had one staff person and together we began responding to the 
members needs in chemical dependency, counseling, financial 
restructuring, housing, food, child care, pension, health 
insurance, social security, retirement planning and on and on. We 
helped people in desperation to identify their problems, prioritize 
their needs, make a plan for resolution, and implement the plan. 
It has been an effective system. The Service Bureau is about 
empowerment and returning control of lives back to people who feel 
out of control and victimized. 

When our members began experiencing job losses due to trucking 
deregulation, we implemented this same system of advocacy to assist 
these dislocated workers. Our first step in Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) services began with a small sub-contract 
from a loc-::i Sub-State Area (SSA) to provide needs assessments for 
support services available under Title III, Dislocated Worker 
Services. That was in April of 1986. Since that time we have 
taken more and more responsibility for providing these program 
services. Today we are the largest provider of discretionary 
dislocated worker services in the State of Minnesota. Our staff of 
two has increased to 38 fulltime staff and 4 parttime contractors. 
In 19i73 we were operating 22 different plant specific dislocated 
worker projects. Today we are serving workers from 15 different 
dislocat ions . 

We learned a lot doing the dislocated v;orker program. We saw 
the devastation caused by job loss in the lives of our members and 
their families. We saw strong, independent, self-sufficient people 
traumatized by the concept of returning to a training facility in 
order to learn marketable skills for re -employment. We saw people 
go from $80,000 a year jobs to $20,000 a year jobs because they 
needed to take any kind of job that could at least provide some 
health care benefits for their families immediately. These clients 
could not take the time they needed to re-train for more lucrative 
jobs. We realized very soon that despite its inherent litiitations 
the dislocated worker programs were wonderful safety nets for some, 
but not all. We felt there had to be some other, more pro-active 
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steps we could take to prevent this dislocation devastation from 
happening over and over again. 

We found a more pro-active role in the U.S. Department of 
Educati.on's National Workplace Literacy' Demonstration Programs. 
Grant dollars for these programs allowed us to work with members 
who were still employed but who were at risk of dislocation because 
of significant changes in their industry. Our presumption was that 
this population would be more open to training and skill 
development since they could receive the training at their work 
site, while still drawing their pay check, and with curriculum that 
was specifically designed for their workplace. To some degree that 
was true. However, we also found a good deal of resistance to 
learning. There was still the fear that this program was somehow 
a ploy by management to find weaknesses in individual workers that 
would result in termination. There was still a real fear of 
failure and a real sense of inadequacy. We have been able to 
address those fears and have had good results in these programs. 
But, our experience in workplace literacy sent us back to the 
planning table again. Wasn't there someway to get to workers 
before they became workers .. .what if we tried working with high 
school students. . .what if we started introducing the idea of life- 
long learning to young people before they hit the job market... was 
there a way for us to deliver "tools" to tomorrow's workforce that 
would serve them well in any number of career changes? 

Well, there was a way to do that. Together with the Minnesota 
Business Partnership, Rockford School District, and the University 
of Minnesota, the Teamsters petitioned the State Board of Education 
for a charter high school that would have a vocational orientation 
and that would include apprenticeship opportunities. We were 
awarded the charter in January of 1993 and in March of 1994 we 
enrolled our first 25 students in Skills for Tomorrow High School. 
Our students are housed at St. Thomas University, downtown 
Minneapolis campus. They are using an applied curriculum that 
attempts to make learning relevant for their lives and their 
futures . 

This has been a natural progression for us. A long the way we 
have also developed programs to provide non-traditional employment 
for women, enlianced employment opportunities for minorities, and 
most recently, a transition training demonstration project for our 
members in the defense industry. The one factor most responsible 
for our success in all of these areas has been our ability to 
create public/private partnerships. These partnerships are forged 
by a commitment to common goals among diverse groups. We have 
always been able to find partners who share our concern for the 
workers of today and tomorrow. Perhaps our total agendas don't 
match, but through a concerted effort to focus on what we have in 
common and minimize v;hat interests we do not share, we have been 
able to make a difference in the lives of many people. 

Following are more detailed accounts of our efforts in all of 
these employment and training areas including funding sources, 
service delivery, partnerships, outcomes, and problems. Each of 
these program areas could easily be a dissertation in itself. I 
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will strive to condense these recitals for purposes of this 
testinony, but would welcome the chance to provide greater detail 
about any one of these projects. 

rhe final section of this testimony will be devoted to 
recommendations for changes in federal job training laws and 
regulations that would enhance the effectiveness of our operation. 

DISLOCATED WORKER PROJECTS 

I know you are aware of the goals of the dislocated worker 
programs. We have provided services in all areas of the State of 
Minnesota from Duluth to Fairmont, from Red Wing to Mashall. We 
have served workers from upper management to beginning factory 
workers. Industries have included transportation, health care, 
telecommunications, warehouse, food processing, manufacturing, 
education and many more. Addendum A lists the projects we have 
delivered since 1986. 

Funding : Our dislocated worker projects are funded primarily 
by the Minnesota Dislocated Worker Fund. Some projects are funded 
by U.S. Department of Labor funds that come through the State 
Department of Economic Security both as formula allocations and 
discretionary funds. In addition, we have contracts with several 
local Service Delivery Areas (SDA) including Hennepin County, City 
of Minneapolis, Dakota County, Southwest Area Private Industry 
Council, and Stearns-Benton Service Delivery Area to provide 
services in several of their plant specific projects. 

Over the course of the years that we have been providing these 
services we have also received funding from several companies that 
have laid off workers. Some of the larger funding in this category 
has been $50,000 from Quebecor Printing, $50,000 from P. A. Bergner, 
approximately $60,000 from the University of Minnesota, and well 
over $1,000,000 from Procter and Gamble who is currently providing 
up to $5,000 in training for each of their 200 dislocated workers. 

However, probably the most unique funding situation we have in 
this arena comes from Che Alliance. The Alliance is a joint labor 
management effort provided for AT&T workers. This is a "bargained- 
for" benefit between AT&T management and the Communications Workers 
of America (CWA) . We have been providing dislocated worker 
services for these workers since 1988 when their restructuring 
began. The Alliance contracts with us to provide additional 
services for their at-risk workers. Since AT&T does not always 
know who is ultimately going to be terminated, it is difficult to 
provide pre-layoff services under EDWAA. The Alliance pays for 
those services until workers are actually identified as being 
targeted for dislocated. The Alliance also pays for some training 
plans when project dollars are insufficient to cover the entire 
training program. Over the course of the years, the Alliance has 
probably provided several hundred thousand dollars in funding for 
dislocated worker services. 

Services : Addendum B is the menu of services we provide under 
our dislocated worker projects. Some of the unique services we 
provide include on site adult continuing education (ACE) classes 
that assist our dislocated workers with remedial skills, 
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preparation for returning to classroom activities, test taking 
strategies and a variety of individualized instruction modules 
designed around particular occupational goals. Our teaching staff 
work one-on-one with participants in achieving levels of reading, 
writing, and math skills that will ensure their success either In 
future training or on the job. When we first began to offer this 
service, area school districts supplied adult instructors free of 
charge to our program. Several years ago the school districts' 
budgets were reduced and these instructors were removed from all 
community programs. We had seen the benefit of having teachers on 
site to work in an environment comfortable for our participants, so 
rather than sending our participants out to a variety of locations 
for ACE, we hired our own instructors. This continues to be a very 
popular activity and most of the time we have between 40 and 75 
participants attending ACE classes weekly. We offer these classes 
four half days a week. 

Another unique service we have implemented is on-site computer 
training. Early on in our involvement with these programs we 
realized how important it was for our participants to have a 
successful first experience returning to a learning environment. 
Since most of the training we provide under dislocated worker 
programs is accessed at the vocational/technical institutes, we 
could not always ensure that success. Since it was also true that 
virtually any occupation our participants could choose for new 
employment would undoubtedly involve some level of computer 
knowledge, we decided we could both provide that initial 
introduction to computers and ensure a positive learning experience 
by establishing on-site computer training. We contracted with a 
local provider who established a 16 station computer lab in the 
Service Bureau. A self-paced learning system that included both 
instruction and unlimited, supervised lab time was instituted. 
Classes are offered in the mornings and evenings and open lab time 
is available in the afternoons seven days a week. This non- 
threatening, "user- friendly" learning environment has been a huge 
success for our participants and has often been the " jumping-of f " 
place for those participants reluctant to go into the traditional 
classroom learning environment. 

Our Job Development staff is also somewhat unique in their 
services. We sponsor two Job Fairs a year that bring employers 
together with our participants for initial interviews and 
information exchanges. Our most recent Job Fair was in June 22, 
1994 , and included some 34 employers who set up information tables, 
handed out applications, conducted mini - interviews , and provided 
important experience to our participants as they learn how to 
present themselves to potential employers. We are also one of the 
few dislocated worker programs in the state of Minnesota that 
provide On-the-Job-Training (OJT) opportunities for our 
participants. Our Job Development staff has designed an OJT 
contract that the Minnesota Department of Economic Security has 
adopted as a model. Many service providers are reluctant to handle 
OJTs because they require a great deal of oversight and staff 
involvement. For our participants, however, these OJT contracts 
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have often provided the only real opportunity they have to be 
trained. These are the participants whose family obligations are 
such that they cannot afford to take the time to attend vocational 
training even if the project is paying for tuition and related 
costs . 

Another specialized aspect of our dislocated worker projects 
is our Immigrant Employment Program (lEP) . When Honeywell, one of 
Minnesota's largest employers, began laying off workers we became 
aware of the large number of Asian dislocated workers who were in 
nped of specialized services. We went to the Minnesota Council on 
Asian and Pacific Islanders and formed a partnership with them that 
has enabled us to hire bi-lingual, bi-cultural staff who work 
exclusively with our Asian dislocated workers. The Council, as its 
part of the partnership, has assisted us in locating dislocated 
Asian workers, building a trust level in the Asian community that 
encourages participation in our program, and assisted us with staff 
wide cultural diversity training. 

When we took on a dislocated worker project at a local meat 
packing plant that had an entirely Hispanic workforce, we hired bi- 
lingual staff to provide the same level of services to this group. 
The Hispanic project was not as successful as the Asian project for 
a variety of reasons. Foremost, the Hispanic population was much 
more transitory. There was also a more pronounced skepticism from 
potential program participants that even the Hispanic social 
services network we worked with could not dissipate. 

Partnerships : Many have already been alluded to in the 
foregoing discussion. In addition to the Alliance, the Council on 
Asian and Pacific Islanders, and various SDAs , we also have a 
partnership with a group called the Employers Association (EA) . EA 
represents 1,350 employers in Minnesota and has just begun its 
efforts to provide dislocated worker services to its member 
companies. We have agreed to provide services to any employees of 
their member companies that do not fit EA's service population as 
they have defined it for themselves. Essentially, they plan to 
work exclusively with mid and upper management employees. They 
would send all others from affected companies to us. We expect to 
jointly offer services in plant closings and major layoffs. 

Of course, a major partner for us in the dislocated worker 
area are the local Technical Colleges. St. Paul Technical College 
provides our on-site computer training. Northeast Metro Technical 
College does much of our customized training work but we have also 
done customized training with Hennepin Technical and Dakota 
Technical Colleges. Other training partners have included Project 
Blueprint, a division of WomenVenture which provides non- 
traditional training for women. Project Blueprint has been a 
partner with us in many endeavors, as I will discuss later. 

Outcomes : We have served 4,623 dislocated workers from 57 
companies since 1986. Initially our placement rates were about 92% 
(we even had a couple of early projects with lOOt placement) of all 
enrolled participants. Wages averaged $15.00 an hour back then. 
Currently we are serving 1,490 dislocated workers and placing 
approximately 80% in jobs that average $10.74 per hour. Addendum 
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C list the types of placements our dislocated workers are getting. 
The drop in performance has nothing to do with the quality of the 
participants or the quality or applicability of the services we 
provide. It is simply that jobs are much harder to get now. We 
seem to be getting participants with less transferable skills which 
mean they must attend training longer and sometimes projects end 
before their training and placement is complete. In these 
instances, we still assist the participants with placement 
services, but the project results do not reflect those placements. 

Problems: You have heard many of the problems already. There 
is not enough money, projects are not long enough to provide 
adequate training and placement services, more money needs to be 
directed to support services or needs based payments so 
participants can really go to training, health care needs must be 
addressed so families of dislocated workers do not have to gamble 
with their health. Those are the most common problems, but there 
are others. For instance, 1) workers comp clients: what can we do 
so that people who are on workers compensation when their plant 
closes or suffers a major layoff can still receive services under 
EDWAA' Currently, we cannot serve them because it is expected that 
if they need re-training, the workers comp insurer should be paying 
for it. 2) Trade Adjustment Assistance: when participants are 
eligible for Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) the dislocated 
worker project is expected to pick up the support services costs 
but not the training costs. Though that sounds like a rational 
thing, the reality is that a dislocated worker project can only 
spend' 25V o*^ its budget on support services. If everyone in the 
project is receiving training from TAA, the dislocated worker 
project budget (which must spend 50V of its funds on training) ends 
up getting reduced, therefore, fewer support service dollars are 
available. 3) Unemployment insurance regulations: when a 
dislocated worker project participant is in training he or she can 
still collect unemployment as long as training is in process. When 
summer comes and the vocational schools close that participant is 
expected to be actively seeking work even though he or she will not 
be availab]» to work when school starts again in the fall. Interim 
emoloyment is part of the solution, but it doesn't work for 
everyone. If a participant decides to take related training during 
the summer, questions are invariably raised regarding the 
legitimacy of such training and participants are accused of going 
to the training simply to avoid looking for work. 4) Placement 
restrictions: currently we are not allowed to count placements of 
participants who return to work for their former employer even if 
they are hired new with no seniority and in completely different 
jobs Program providers cannot keep participants from being hired 
by their former employers once they have received new skills that 
the employer is hiring; nor can we refuse to provide specific 
training for some participants because we think they might go back 
to their former employer. 5) Underlying problem: we need to make 
all the re-employment programs work together- -see recommendations 
at end of testimony. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 

Funding: The U.S. Department of Education (DOE) has provided 
us with funding for three demonstration grants, one in the 
transportation industry, one in the hospital industry and one in 
the telecommunications industry. In addition, the Alliance (the 
AT&T and CWA training fund) has provided funding to deliver 
training that DOE would not cover in the grant currently operating 
in the telecommunications industry. We are now in negotiation with 
the Alliance to further expand the demonstration and provide this 
program to their work units in Chicago, up-State New York, and 
perhaps elsewhere through Alliance funding. This is certainly the 
best kind of outcome from a publicly funded demonstration project-- 
continuation of services beyond grant funding. * 

Services : Addendum D illustrates the curriculum developed 
under the workplace liceracy projects. These projects do have a 
relatively long start-up period. Task analysis must be done, 
workers must be interviewed to determine needs, input must be a 
gathered from management and curriculum must be designed, reviewed, 
modified, tested and finalized. In the strictest sense of the 
word, services do not begin until the curriculum is actually tested 
and delivered in a training setting. However, the involvement oC 
the workforce is necessary from the very beginning as they provide 
input to the development of the project. In that regard, services 
are being delivered from day one as workers learn to communicate in 
group settings and with individuals, learn how to work in 
committees and focus groups, and come to see their value as part of 
the over all structure of their work environment. All curriculum 
is designed for the specific workforce. Copies of all the 
curriculum identified in Addendum D are available from the Service 
Bureau . 

Outcomes : It is a little more difficult to quantify outcomes 
in these projects since people are not changing jobs or necessarily 
being promoted as a direct result of these services. Evaluations 
do show that we have trained 260 people in the transportation 
industry who successfully achieved their commercial drivers 
license; 402 people in the hospital industry who now know how to 
mix chemicals safely and feel more comfortable in knowing how their 
job fits into the overall goals of the hospital; and, as of June 
1994, 439 people in the telecommunications industry (this number is 
expected increase before the project ends) who are now better able 
to deal with their expanded job descriptions. 

Problems ; The U.S. Department of Education has been very 
responsive to the concerns raised by program providers. Much has 
changed since our first project and I suspect will continue to 
change. Still we have some problems in defining just what 
workplace literacy is and is not. The line the Department wants to 
draw between workplace literacy and skills training is very blurry 
and, actually moves quite frequently. For instance, in the 
telecommunications grant, DOE told us we could not provide any kind 
of computer literacy so the Alliance paid for the development and 
delivery of that training. However, in both previous grants, DOE • 
had agreed that knowledge of computer functions were appropriate 
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workplace literacy needs. 

Other problems we have addressed with DOE concern the need 
for adequate time to design curriculum specific to the needs of the 
DODulation to be served. The Department would like to see classes 
delivered within the first three months. It takes approximately 
six months to do task analysis, design curriculum, refine the 
curriculum and begin to deliver the training. Once this is 
accomplished, training can be delivered very quickly, but the 
start-up activities are a vitally important component and must not 
be condensed. This is the time in the project that all the stake 
holders develop ownership and commitment. Without that ownership 
the project has little hope of success. 



DEPENSE CONVERSION u ■ - 

Funding: provided by U.S. Department of Labor through a joint 

effort with U S Departments of Defense, Education, and Human 
Services. Matching funds are provided primarily by the employer 
who pays for all tuition costs, and pays for time workers spend in 

"^"^^^ "services- this is somewhat a hybrid between dislocated 
workers and workplace literacy. This demonstration project allow.s 
us to provide skill training to at-risk workers at Alliant 
TechSystems, a defense contractor. Allianfs assemblers are at 
risk of losing their jobs due to defense contract cut-backs. 
Alliant however, needs more machinists to do both the remaining 
defense contracts and any new manufacturing contracts they can 
bring in. This project allows us to train the assemblers to be 
machinists. Again, curriculum is custom designed for this 
workplace. Some of the training takes place at the work site, some 
of it takes place at the technical college. Peer tutors and 30b 
sharing have become an important function of this project as we try 
to find innovative ways to deliver training while not significantly 
impeding the production Alliant Tech needs to maintain. Adult 
continuing education is an important function of this grant as we 
provide remediation in reading, math and writing to prepare the 
participants for the machinists' training. 

Partnerships: This partnership is particularly strong. St. 
Paul Technical College is providing the training, the employer and 
the union form the steering committee and workers are involved in 
everv aspect of the development of the project. 

outcomes: The project is really too new to have documented 
outcomes yet. Our goal is to upgrade 209 assemblers and existing 
machinists to meet the new machinists' requirements at Alliant. 

ProbL ms: there have been significant problems in getting 
this project started. All of them have had to do with ^"^ 
management disagreements about how to identify workers to be 
trained, when to train them, and where. We are now past those 
istiel but they were very difficult to overcome. Witho.it the level 
ol commitment that we have had from both ^he employer and the union 
to make sure this project succeeds, it would most certainly have 
been abandoned long ago and the money returned. Sensitivity about 
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these important start-up decisions must be heightened for future 
success. Funding agencies need to realize that these programs have 
drastic impact in the workplace and all stake holders need time to 
plan for and adjust to the implementation of these programs. In 
the case of Alliant TechSystems, a complete re -organizat ioa of the 
workforce was necessary in order to meet everyone's comfort needs 
before training could begin. That was a time consuming, 
frustrating process, but again, if we had tried to rush through 
this phase we would not have had any chance to succeed with this 
project's outcomes. 



SKILLS FOR TOMORROW HIGH SCHOOL (STHS) 

Addendum E includes an abstract of the STHS program. Students 
are recruited from local area high schools and are also self- 
referred. The curriculum is divided into four phases that include 
basic requirements for graduation but are also structured to 
facilitate movement into vocational careers. Phase One is geared 
to team building, assessment activities and discovering the 
environment. Phase Two includes service learning that requires the 
students to perform a community project and includes an 
international leadership training opportunity. Phase Three moves 
the students into more business and industry settings, and Phase 
Four is the transition period as students prepare to graduate and 
begin careers, further training or extended apprenticeships. 

Funding : in Minnesota education funding follows the student, 
so much of our funding comes from the State. However, we also have 
a grant from the McKnight Foundation, a grant from the State 
Vocational Education Board, and both the Teamsters and the MN 
Business Partnership have made financial contributions. There have 
been other in-kind donations such as administrative assistance from 
the partners' organizations, a reduction in rent from St. Thomas 
University, and furnishings donated from Alliant TechSystems. 

Services: this is a public high school that will meet all the 
State of Minnesota's requirements for high school graduation. As 
previously mentioned, STHS uses an applied curriculum that 
emphasizes leadership and team building. Students are taught 
language arts, social studies, math, and science. They have a 
wellness program that takes them to the YMCA, to the martial arts 
studio, and to wilderness experiences. Right now we have 17 
students in Phase I. In August we will be enrolling 25 new 
students. This summer Phase I students all had paid employment 
arranged by the school and spent eleven days at an international 
leadership training program that the school paid for. As students 
pass through the phases they will be increasingly more involved in 
the work community. It is expected that all students will have 
paid internships during their time at STHS. 

Partnerships : partnerships are perhaps more important in this 
project than in any other. The unique partnership of the Teamsters 
and the MN Business Partnership is probably what will make this 
school successful. The Business Partnership has had a strong 
involvement with education initiatives under the direction of Tom 
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Triplett. That expertise coupled with the access to apprenticeship 
opportunities that they represent are important components to the 
school. The Teamsters involvement provides a link to organized 
labor and can address those concerns as they arise. In addition to 
the other founding partners (Rockford School District and the 
University of MN) our advisory council consists of representatives 
from both Minneapolis and St. Paul school districts, the State 
Board of Education, the minority communities, technical colleges, 
both Mayors offices and City Councils, the Building Trades, and a 
variety of. others. 

Qutcomes : again, this project is too new to have many 
outcomes at this time. We have heard from parents that they have 
seen significant change in their student's attitudes and behavior 
since coming to STHS . The students will have to demonstrate 
competencies and are already building portfolios that will 
chronicle their passage through STHS. These will be very telling 
outcomes . 

Problems : problems have come and gone during this start up 
phase. There was certainly resistance to the entire charter school- 
concept by the traditional education community, but that has 
subsided as they have participated with us in STHS's creation. 
Other logistical problems have been resolved (e.g., transportation, 
location, lunches, school rules etc.) Again, some laws and 
regulations related to charter schools have been problematic. For 
instance, a law that says a charter school cannot do fund raising 
past its start-up phase could significantly curtail our ability to 
provide all the programming we want to. Since we are so small, the 
state funding simply does not stretch far enough to provide all of 
the things larger schools take for granted and we need the ability 
to fund raise in order to ensure that our students receive the full 
realm of opportunities afforded to all high school students. 



OTHER EMPLOVM E NT/WORKPLACB PROJECTS 

The Service Bureau has been involved in a number of special 
projects to provide both non-traditional training and employment 
options for women, and to assist particular work groups with issues 
of abuse in the workplace. In partnership with Project Blueprint, 
a division of WomenVenture, we have trained a number of University 
of Minnesota female employees in occupations that had been 
predominately male, and that were potentially higher paying jobs 
than the housekeeping positions the women were holding. We 
implemented this same strategy at the Minneapolis Convention Center 
and further diversified that work group. The result of that 
diversification was some real tension and unrest. We began to 
address that through an abuse and neglect program that used focus 
groups and worker input to facilitate change. 

Funding: funding for these kinds of programs has come 
exclusively from the employer and the union. In the case of the 
abuse and neglect project, a major portion of funding was received 
from the health care provider since it was perceived that this 
project could reduce the level of requests for payment of mental 
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health services. 

Services : training and behavior modification techniques as 
identified in Addendum F. 

Outcomes : both projects resulted in new employment 

opportunities for women. The University of Minnesota project was 
somewhat .less successful because as soon as the women finished 
training, the University began laying off many of their mechanics 
and electricians - -posit ions the women had been trained for. At the 
Convention Center the project is an ongoing pi 3Cess and early 
results have indicated a significantly increasea capacity for 
communication among workers and supervisors as well as increased 
respect for each other and the roles they play. 

Problems : as with any new idea, getting all stake holders to 
share the vision was difficult. It remains difficult to get top 
level "buy- in" for the Convention Center project from the City 
Council. Council members continue to be abusive to their staff and 
department heads and that trickles down to all levels. We continue 
to work to raise the level of awareness at all levels of city 
government . 



RECOMMETOATIONS 

If there is one thing I can tell you that needs to happen in 
order for programming like our to succeed, it is that partnerships 
must be forged. This means not only must publicly funded programs 
begin to merge their goals so that people who are served by these 
programs can put together a comprehensive plan for their future 
without tripping over excess regulations; but also than public 
sector funding agencies need to keep their funding channels open to 
private, non-profit agencies that can play an important role in 
service delivery. 

You have heard from a number of sources that employment and 
training programs need to be consolidated into "one-stop shops" or 
"no-wrong door" agencies. Please, do not confuse that very 
legitimate recommendation with the elimination of public/private 
partnerships. If all dislocated worker services were to be 
consolidated under some government only agency, you will destroy 
the impetus of business and labor to combine resources and enhance 
service delivery. 

We have discovered time and again in our projects that all 
stake holders need to have ownership in order for goals to be 
achieved. We believe we have carved out an important role for 
labor to play in the arena of employment and training. We believe 
we have brought business and industry into our projects in a 
meaningful way. Certainly many people look at the Teamsters 
Service Bureau as a strange "bedfellow" in many of the partnerships 
we have forged, but no one can argue with the success we have 
experienced in making positive change in the lives of the people we 
serve. Please do not cut us out of this role. 

You have all sorts of experts who can tell you how the rules 
and regulations among the various employment and training programs 
need to be changed to facilitate service delivery. What I can tell 
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YOU is that the arena of employment and training needs as 
diversified as service delivery system as it can get People need 
to be able to access services where they are comfortable not where 
it is convenient for government to deliver them. Yes, definitely, 
ie hfve duplication that can be minimized; yes, we have regulations 
that need to be changed to allow individuals to utilize the full 
scope of service, aviilable; but no, we do not need to sacrifice 
long term success for individuals to short-term efficiencies that 

'° "°krnryou'lgrin'f:r'°hts opportunity. I wish to congratulate 
Chairman Peterson and all the committee members for your commitment 
to studying these very serious problems. The people of this 
country are very fortunate to have such caliber of elected 
reoresentatives trouble shooting for them. , , 

would be glad to answer any questions you may have for me. 
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07/)l/9J 
0J/JI/9J 
OI/JO/9} 
0«/}0/9} 
12/ 11/93 
1001/94 
04/J0/94 
OJ/Jl/94 
0(/30/9J 
09/J0/9J 
12/11/9} 
OI/Jl/9} 
06/10/94 
lC/Jl/94 
06/J0/9J 
OJ/Jl/95 
09/24/9J 
04/J0/I5 
01/11/94 
ll/)0/95 



ENDED 
ENtED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 

e:ided 

ENDED 
CHEED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 



ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 

ent;ed 



ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 
ENDED 



SO. :3c 00 

JS.I43 00 

2E0. 30C 00 
44]. 74a 30 
110. 390.00 
27S. 300 00 

2(1. :oo.oo 

1«4.400 00 



5J2.70S 00 
2J2.I71 .00 
179.2J9.00 
1.02}. 13 1. 00 
194. (oo.ao 
121.450 00 
t-rr.aJO 90 
113, :9J 00 
86.630 90 



}44. Ill .00 
209.000.00 
24S,04I 00 
J79.»«4.0C 

(0.000 00 
21S.224 00 
l.S74,2(3 00 

S4.ill on 
£00 300 00 

72.190 00 

294. dl9 00 

JIS.OOO 00 

8:.}3J 00 

HI . -.01 00 

500,303 00 
JO, 300 00 
1.609.I0S 00 
20.000 00 
2}0,«2S 00 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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St4nd«rd ^*port 



CRCER PROJECT MAH2 



BEC:S/EMD DATES 



EMDED GBAKT 5 



HXSHIMCTOW scikut:f:c-e 

MfcSHIWCTOH SClEHTtFlC 
FISHER WJT trO-E 
SEACATT TECH 
p C HXYER CO-E 
PISKER HUT CO 
SEAGATE TXCHNCLOCY 
A T t T KULTl -QUEST 
HEXLTMEASTB 
HEXLTMEAST 



03/01/14-0:/2«/1S 

03/ai/«-oJ/J«/'4 

03/11/9404/15/94 
03;i4/»406/i:/94 
0S/01/«-04/30/*S 



EiTOED 
eSDED 



; XDJUSTMDJT PROJECT 01/01/14-04/30/96 



•5 300 00 

nj.ooc 00 

JS.OCO 00 
IS. 000 90 
593,106 00 

10,000 .23 
30.000 00 
600.000 00 
3S0.303 00 



•s 
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SCandard Rcporc 



PHOJXCT NAME 



ORDER BECIM/EMD DATES 



A T fc T KULTl-QUEST-: 
yUtOTA SS t OLDER 
DEFENSC CCKVEASIOH ACT 
DIAHCKD TOOL 
ERAC/ HON - F I KANC I AL 



l2/l7/»J-OS/XS/»5 
07/01/94-06/J0/J7 



■»- 
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ADDENDUM B 

DISLOCATED WORKER PROJECT 



TEAMSTERS SERVICE BUREAU 
30U University Avenue S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
(612) 331-2637 



Services offered under the Dislocated Worker Project include: 
ORIFNTATION 

At or near the time of lay-off, Service Bureau staff members will provide meetings to acquaint 
dislocated workers with the spectrum of services available to them through the Dislocated Worker 
Project as well as other community resources. When possible, a representative from Unemployment 
Insurance is at this meeting to provide information on UI and requirements. Participants can ask any 
questions they have about the program, and they can begin the paperwork needed to enroll. 

TARKER PI.AN NINr./VOrATTnNAI. COIfftSF.I.ING 

As part of the enrollment process, dislocated workers will attend one of the on-going Career Planning 
Workshops. These workshops arc designed to assess career aptitudes, interests, and skills; and 
participants will receive individual assistance with cmployabilily development planning. F.ach 
participant will be working with a vocational counselor on a one-to-one basis throughout the entire 
program for help with career research, training authorizations, and job search assistance. 

SEARCH 

The purpose of SEARCH is to provide personal career exploration assistance for those who are unsure 
of their career goals or need help in finding information. Participants bring their questions or problems 
10 vocational counselors who arc available to work with them and suggest ways to find the answers. 
SEARCH is held every Friday morning from S:00 AM to 1:00 PM at the Service Bureau. 
Appoinimcnls arc not necessary. 

[OR -SKKKING SKILLS WORKSHO PS 

The key to finding a good job is understanding the job search methods that work in today's economy. 
Job Seeking Skills Workshops are provided on how to target job goals, complete applications, prepare 
resumes and cover letters, use the telephone, and handle job interviews. Emphasis in placed on how 
to generate job leads through networking and information interviews. Participants can receive individual 
help with resume preparation. 

Ani;i.T CONTIXUTNG EDUCATIO N 

Individualized instrMCIion is provided by our continuing education instructor Monday • Thursday 
afternoons at the Service Bureau. Participants can leam or improve reading, writing and math skills; 
improve study skills in preparation for a training program; or complete high school by preparing for 
and earning a GED. 
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VOCA-nONAL TOAIMNG 

The Dislocated Worker Project can pay for tuition, books, and supplies for an approved training course 
Participants who need vocational training can develop training plans with their vocational counselor. 
Counselors help assess the need for training, assist in researching school programs and tr^ning options, 
and inform participants of the financial aid resources available if the training program extends beyond 
the project deadline. 

CDSTONnZED TRAINING 

The program can sponsor vocational training specially designed to meet the specific needs of a group 
of dislocated workers. Such training is usually shorter in length and focuses on just those skills needed 
to enhance the participant's employability. Tuition, books, and supplies for this trairung are paid by 
the Dislocated Worker Project. 

CONmiTER TRAINING 

The Teamsters Ser/ice Bureau has an on-site computer lab and offers classes to participants. ThJs 
training ranges from an introduction to computers to classes in DOS, WordPerfect, Lotus, Paradox and 
Windows. The classes are designed for people who have little or no computer experience, and they 
provide hands-on experience and individual assistance. 



The Dislocated Worker Project can reimburse employers for part of the participant's wages during a 
designated training period for a regular, full-time job. Job searchers can give potential employers a 
letter that explains this on-the-job training feature, which then can be contracted only through a 
vocational counselor. 

JOB CLUB 

Job Club is an informational and support network for all participants actively scaiching for employment. 
It meets every Thursday afternoon at the Service Bureau and includes information on topics related to 
the job search, guest speakers, interview practice, motivation, and a chance to share information and 
relate to others who are looking for work. Job Club is facilitated by the vocational counselors and all 
clients are encouraged to participate. 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

The Service Bureau provides information and referrals for personal, family, and financial problems as 
well as some payments for daycare and mileage expenses associated with participation in program 
activities. 

CLIN ICAL SOCIAL WORKER VISITS 

Individual or family appointments can be made with our consulting clinical social worker to help solve 
personal problems, talk about emotional issues, or in general deal wiili the concerns relating to job loss. 
■ Appointments can be made through a vocational counselor. 
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Ill 

ACE 



ADULT CONTI>aJING EDUCATION / SKILLS BRUSH UP 



Bmsh up on your skills in a stress free setting. You set your own pace and work on materials 
that suit your needs and wants. No appointment is necessary. Here is just a sampling of what 
is offered: 



You can learn or review essential skills - fractions, decimals, and percents - or start right 
off with algebra and geometry. Find strategies for solving problems for the real worlds 
of home, work, and school. 



Master your grammar, punctuation, spelling, and sentence structure while writing 
effective letters, memos, and reports; or discover your creative side through keeping a 
journal. 

Study Skills — 

Learn to read textbooks, take notes, understand vocabulary and prepare for employment 
and academic testing. 

GED Preparation --- 

If you did not fmish high school, take time now to prepare for the GED, a high school 
equivalency certificate. 

The Place: Teamsters Service Bureau 

3014 University Avenue S.E. 

MinneapoUs, MN 55414 Phone: 331-2637 

The Tune: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday 
1:00 - 3:30 P.M. 
Instructor: Rosemary 



PLEASE NOTE THAT ACE WILL NOT BE HEID ON FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 



Math — 



Writing — 



If you have any questions, call Rosemary at 331-2637. 
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There May be No Tomorrow for a Worker 
Without These Basic Skills 



1. Ltaniing to learn Know how to leim effectively, no tmtter when or what the learning 

siroatioa. 

2. Reading Improve reading comprehension; most workers spend up to two hours each 

day reading forms, charts, graphs, aunuals and computer screens, experts 
estimate 

3. Writing Practice writing. Writing is often the primary means of communicating 

policies, prtxeduies and concepts; the iidtial contaa with newcomers or 
machines, and the first step in teaching new ideas. 

4. Computing Strengthen naath skills, needed when working with inventories, reports and 

measuirments. 

5. Listening Pay attention to the chief concerns of customers, suppliers and co-workers. 

You need to know how to listen for content, which includes understanding 
context, emotional meanings and specific directions. 

6. Speaking Respond appropriately to concerns of custonwrs, suppliers and co-workers, 

with apjaopriate voice inflections and body language. 

7. Solving problems Thini: on your feet This includes recognizing and defining problems, 

inventing and implementing solutions, and tracking and evaJuating results. 

8. Thinking creatively Come up with innovative solutions. Escape 6rom sequential thought 

patterns and find connections berween seemingly unrelated ideas. 

9. Setting goals and staying motivated Know how to get things done. This includes esub- 

lishing and achieving objectives and recognizing successes along the way. 

10. Cultivating Self-esteem Take pride and believe in your potential. Key elements 

include recognizing current skills; being aware of your impact on others; 
knowing how to cope with stress, change and criticism, and understanding 
how to get beyond self-imposed limits. 
U. Fostering interpersonal relations Get along with customers, suppliers and co-workers. 

Know how to judge and balance appropriate behavior, cope with undesir- 
able behavior, absorb stress and deal with ambiguity. 

12. Developing personal and career skills Know what's needed to perform well in the 

woricplace. 

13. Pn>motirg teamwork Work with others to achieve a goal. Team memben need to under- 

stand various personalities and group dynamics. 

14. Negotiating Know how to build consensus through give and take, how to separate per- 

sonalities from the problem, how to focus on interests, not positions; how 
to invent opaons for mutual gain, and how to insist on objective criteria. 

15. Understanding your organization Know where your company or organization is headed 

and how you can contribute. This requires an understanding of the com- 
pany's culture, its goals, values, and traditional modes of operation. 

16. Leadership Assume responsibility and learn how to motivate co-workers when necessary. 



-Economic Devtlopment Croup, Dej Molnej Area Community College 
1989 
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7/aJ/>4 St»n<Urd Report 



PLACED 


EMPLOYER 


JOB TITLE 




LAYOFF 1/22/94 






LAYOFF 2/1/94 




12/12/91 




UNKNOWN 


J/01/J2 


•J-M MEST OAWX 


CUSTODIAN 


(/l5/>2 


FAJtHES'5 INSURANCE GROUP 


INSURANCE AGENT 


ll/0>/>2 


HAY PRIHTiriG 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


12/14/92 


BANKERS SYSTEMS 


SOFTWARE THKB 


12/21/92 


PRIKEVEST FIHANCIAL SCRV 


DIVIDENDS CLERK 


1/05/91 


PRIKEVE5T riKAWCIAL SERV 


CUSTOKKR REP 


1/09/9J 


THB LITURGICAL PR£SS 


CUST SERVICE 


1/J0/9J 


SANOFI DIAGKOSTICS PASTEU 


PRODUCTION 


2/01/9J 


ST BEJfBDICTS CEKTER 


RECEPTIONIST 


2/0t/91 


US CBLULAR 


BILLING CLERT. 


2/15/9J 


IIALL BYBRS KAHSON LAM FIR 


LEGAL SECRETARY 


J/22/9J 


VA MEDICAL CEHTiK 


MEDICAL CLCAX 


3/J1/9J 


FIHGERHl/r 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


5/0J/9J 


DBZURIX 


ACCOUWTS PAYABLE 


S/24/91 


ItAY PRIKTIHG 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


7/01/9J 


HILO RIVER EL£CTRIC 


ELECTRICIAN APPREHTC 


7/1S/9J 


LIBERTY CHECK 


BINDERY SPECIAL 


7/27/9J 


FEDERAL CARTHIDGE COKPAWY 


PRIHER INSERT 


7/29/9J 


STWtMS COUNTY 


CHILD SUPPORT 


S/0(/91 


FLATLET TECHNICAL 


PAraOLL CLERK 


•/09/9J 


BANKERS SYSTEMS 


SECRETARY 


*/:6/9J 


ATtT 


SENIOR CI^K 


•/1(/91 


HAY PRIHTIHG 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


S/16/91 


OPTICAL SENSORS 


ASSEMBLER 


e/21/91 


SUPER PCKER 


HANUrACTURING TECH 


S/2S/91 


KN JOB SERVICE 


CLERK TYPIST 2 


•/1)/9J 


BERNICXS PEPSI 


TELESALES REP 


9/01/>3 


BALOINGER BAKER 


MACNINE REPAIR 


9/01/9J 


CARDIAC PACEKAKER 


ASSEMBLER 


9/01/9J 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 742 


ASSESSMENT TECH 


9/01 '9 J 


SEARS MORTGAGE CORP 


LOAN OFFICER 


9/07/9J 


CARE CALL INC 


MANAGEMENT COORD I HAT 


9/1 J/9J 


STATE FARM INSURANCB CO 


OFFICE! ADMINISTRATOR 


>/14/9J 


OPTICAL SENSORS 


AASEKBLER 


9/21/9J 


VA MEDICAL CEHTCT 


FOOD SERVICE «ORKZR 


9/J2/9J 


US POSTAL SERVICE 


CLERK/MAIL SORTER 


9/J5/9J 


CYPRESS SEMI CONDUCTORS 


ASSEMBLY 


9/27/9J 


ACHIBVEKENT RJCKABILITATIO 


PHYSICAL THER ASST 


9/27/9J 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


DATA ENTRY 


9/J0/9J 


BOB DEKRtafDT REALTY 


REALTOR 


10/11/9J 


PUBRINQER KULTIFOODS INC 


TELESALES REP 


10/11/9J 


TIRES PLUS 


MECHANIC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



l.i7 
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SCand«rd Rvporc 



JCB TITLE 



10/3t/1J XSSCCIATED WOOD PRCOUCTS 
10/3t/9J SrH£M FEEDER 
H/01/1J ECOMATER SYSTEM 
11/01/9J lOH ELECmOHICS 
11/03/1J JI^VAWCE CIRCUITS 
11/03/1J CCWUHICATIOH ENGimERING 
11/03/53 RUPP IHOUSTTtlES 
11/03/13 ST CLOUD EAR »CSS & THROA 
H/03/9J ED TECH-CONMECTIHC POINT 
11/04/9J KOEHLER 4 DRAW IHC 
11/10/13 ST BENEDICTS CEKTER 
11/14/93 HENMEPIH JUVENILE CORRECT 
11/1S/9J ADVAHCB CIRCUITS 
ll/lS/93 MINHESOTA ZOO 
Il/lS/IJ TORO CCHPAHY 
ll/n/93 ADVAKIXK IHC 
11/24/13 STE^RHS COUNTY 
ll/2t/13 DANA KFPD KPLS CORP 
ll/2t/93 SUPER VALU 
13/01/?J BSITE MATER SERVICE CO 
13/C1/13 MISSISSIPPI VIEW TARM 
:3/06/9J SUPERIOR EMGINEERINO 
13/1 J/9J BIG BROTHERS BIG SISTERS 
13/15/9J KEJfTOR UROLOGY CORP 
13/30/13 HAL8RIDGS CORP KALL OF AM 
13/30/93 HIGH TECH AUTO BODY 
12/22/93 LOG 1 3 INFORMATION SYSTWS 
13/32/13 NORTHERN TECHNOLOGY CENTB 
1/01/94 IVAMS IN THE PARK 
1/03/14 DELUXE CHECK PRINTERS iNC 
1/03/94 3M CHEHOLITE 
1/03/94 ABBOTT NORTHWESTERN HOSP 
l/OJ/14 FROST PAINT & OIL CORP 
1/3J/94 NW RACQUET SWIH & HEALTH 
1/03/94 RUPP INDUSTRIES 
l/OJ/94 ST CLOUD HOSPITAL 
1/03/14 ST PAUL PUBLIC HPJU-TH CTR 
1/04/94 FAIRVIEW RIVERSIDE MEDICA 
1/04/94 SELP'&PLOYED 
1/10/14 FLEX COMPENSATION 
l/:0/?4 GO MIDWEST SPORTS 
1/10/94 SELy-&PLOYED 
1/10/94 ST.WDARD IRON CCWAWY 
1/11/94 AVTEC FINISHING SYSTW 
1/13/14 COMO MACHINE INC 
l/lS/94 CARL50H COMPANIES 



CABINET MAJCSR 

ASSEMBLER 

PROLHXrriCN 

ASSEMBLER 

ASSEMBLER 

INSTALLS NBTVORK 

PBODUCTION 

HEOrCAL CLERK 

CLERICAL 

FLORIST 

RECEPTIONIST 

INVENTORY CLERK 

FINAL PROCESS OPR 

ADMISSIONS 

MFC EHGIHBCR 

MACHINE OPERATOR 

FINANCIAL WORKER 

QiC MACHINE OPERATOR 

SXHITATIOH 

ECUIPHEKT INSTALLER 

GENERAL FARMHAND 

DIE DESIGNER 

EXEOJTIVE SECRETARY 

ASSEMBLER 

CLERICAL 

AUTO MECHANIC 

COMPUTER OPERATOR 

ASSEMBLER 

OWNER -PRESIDENT 

CAFETERIA WORKER 

TEST TECHNICIAN 

NL-RSING ASSISTAWT 

ASSISTANT PAINTKAKER 

RESERVATION CLERK 

PRODUCTION 

COLLECTION SPECIALIS 
HEALTH ED ASSISTANT 
HCUSKEEPING/KIT ASST 
HORSE TENDER 
PERSOKHEL CLERIC 
GENERAL CLERX 

CLEAMIHO 
ACCOUNT M.WAGER 
PRODUCT UN WORKER 
APPLICATION EHCINECk 
MAIL ROOM OPERATOR 



< 
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U5 



PLACED 


CHP1<0YER 


JOQ TITLE 


1/15/54 


DATA SCIENCES 


ASSEMBLER 


i/n/f* 


KZLLOIEYni BLOC SERVICES 




l/?0/94 


HIGHLAND VILLAGE APTS 


HAf FTTENMfCE 


1/30/94 


PERCEPTIVE OGIKCEXXNC 


TOOL b DIE MAKER 


1/34/94 


AKERIDATA 


I NVEHTORY CONTROL 


1/34/94 


BOS BCHRCHDT REALTY 


REALTOR 


1/34/94 


VOGTS FOOD HARIXT 


MEAT PREPARER 


1/3S/94 


ADIA 


E LEC AS S EMS LY 


l/3a/>4 


INDUSTRIAL TOOL 


DESIGN EH3INEER 


1/31/94 


TORO COMPANY 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


3/01/94 


OFFICE MAX 


CUST SER SUPERVISOR 


3/C)/94 


CARIfSOH COMPANIES IHC 


SECRETARY 


3/07/94 


COMPUTER SYSTW PRODUCTS 


AS.SEHBLER 


3/07/94 


US DISTILLED PRODUCTS 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


3/0»/94 


ST CLOUD HOSPITAL 


BIRTH CEHTBS SUPPORT 


3/11/94 


SERVICE HASTES 


OPERATING KAHACER 


3/14/94 


OUALITOHG CO 


SHELL TEQ1 


3/14/94 


QUALITOHB IHC 


CASER HEARING AID 


3/14/94 


QUALITOHE IHC 


LM TECH 


3/14/94 


SCIKED LIFE SYSTtM 


ASSEMBLER 


3/14/94 


ZERCOH CORrORATIOH 


HFG MANAGER 


2/15/94 


SELP-D1PL0YED RESTAURANT 


COOK 


3/17/94 


QUALITY ASSURED tADEL 


REMINDER OPERATOR 


3/17/94 


TENSION ENVELOPE 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


3/31/94 


DAIG CORPORATION 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


3/31/94 


EVEREST MEDICAL CROUP 


RECEPTIONIST 


3/31/94 


IDENTIFICATION SERVICES 


HC HOC RAWER 


3/33/94 


ADVANCE CIRCUITS 


ASSEMBLER 


3/33/34 


APOLLO PIPING SUPPLY CO 


DRI/ER 


3/33/94 


VETERANS ADMIHISTTIATIOH 


LPH 


2/34/94 


BEMIS PACICAGINC 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


2/3G/94 


LIFETOUCh HATL SCHOOL 


KAIKTENANCB 


3/3»/94 


CIRCUIT SCIEHCE IHC 


ASSEKEtLER 


3/3»/94 


COMPONENT E3WINEERIM3 


MACHINIST 


3/3a/94 


GENESIS LABS IHC 


MFC SPECIALIST 


3/2B/94 


MACALASTEH COLLEGE 


JANITOR 


3/01/94 


ADVANCE CIRCUITS IHC 


ASSEMBLER 


3/01/94 


KETHCDIST HOSPITAI- 


TRANSCRIBER 


3/01/94 


PROTEIH DESIGN LABS 


MAINTENANCE 


3/03/34 


D C SALES CO IHC 


COST APPLICATIONS 


3/07/94 


Mission FARMS KIIISINS KH 


NURSING ASSISTANT 


3/e»/*4 


FINGERMUr 


CUSTCWa SERVICE 


3/0i/94 


RICHARD MANUFACTURING CO 


KECH ASSEMBLER 


3/0i/1»4 


TORO 


FORXLIFT OPERATOR 


1/09/94 


CAES EH DAHA COR? 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


3/09/94 


KAY PRINTING 


DATA ENTRY 



lid 
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Standard R»port 



PLACED 


EUPLOYKR 


JOB TITLE 


1/14/94 


C-TECH SYSTEMS 


SHIPPER 


J/14/94 


EATON CORPORATION 


KACMINE DPriRATCR 


1/14/94 


HOLIDAY CIRCUITS ISC 


PCB ASSEMBLER 


1/14/94 


WIXLITOKE IMC 


LAS TECM 


1/14/94 


RUPP INDUSTRIES 


ASSEMBLE? 


1.' 15/94 


JOYWERS ELfiCTROPLATIMC 


ASSEMBLER 


l/:«/94 


UA TMEADtES 


TICKETEB 


1/17/94 


DELTA ENVIRCNMENTAL 


ATM IN ASST CLERIC 


1/11/94 


ADVANCED CIRCUITS 


MACHINIST 


1/21/94 


LEE STAMPING IMC 


FLUCH PRESS OPEWTCR 


1/21/S4 


KETACtW 


RECEIVIW; 


1/21/94 


HINHZSOTA RUBBER CCKPAHY 


HOLDER HELPER 


1/21/94 


VST AEM HOSPITAL 


NURSE ASST 


1/22/94 


CTS FABRI TTCH 


ASSEMBLER 


1/2J/94 


G t K SERVICES 


ROUTE/SORTING 


1/22/94 


G H KETCOM 


ASSEMBLER 


1/24/94 


GOLDEN EYE PRODUCTS IMC 


PRODUCTION WORKER 


1/27/94 


DANA CORPORATION 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


1/27/94 


KINHCSOTA RUBBER 


WAREHOUSE 


1/21/94 


JUNO TOOL PLASTIC 


CA TECH 


1 ('2 1/94 


STATE OF MN DEPT AEMISIST 


TRADES REF KECHAwIC 


4/01/94 


B£ACHFROHT 


WAITRESS 


4/01/94 


JAPS OLSON COMPANY 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


4/04/94 


EATON CORPORATION 


KACHIKE OPERATOR 


4/04/94 


STAR TRIBUNE 


ASST AREA MAH^GER 


4/05/54 


EDEH ELECmCNICS 


ASSEMBLER 


4/07/94 


SCHIKED LIFE SYSTEM 


PROCUCTIOH ASSEMBLER 


4/11/94 


ADVANCE FLEX 


IHSPECTICH 


4/11/94 


AHGOUSY ELECTHCHIC 


KEAHIKG AID ByFFER 


4/ll/»4 


DANA CORPORATICH 


MACHIKE OPERATOR 


4/11/94 


HILLIAMS STEEL k HEVE CO 


PRESS BRAKE OPERATOR 


4/12/94 


HOLHDERG CUHPA-TT 


ASSEMBLY 


4/12/94 


PRIMEVEST f:na;icial 


DIVIDEND CLERIC 


4/11/94 


DANA CORPORATION 


MACHINIST 


4/11/94 


HINNESOTA RUBBER 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


4/11/94 


HIKKESOTA RUBBER COMPANY 


ASSEMBLER 


4/14/94 


HINNESOTA RUBBER COKTAMY 


HOLDER HELPER 


4/14/94 


OSHONICS INC 


WELDER HELPER 


4/14/94 


TRO MACHINE 


ENGINEER 


4/11/94 


ADVAKTEK INC 


PRCDUCTICH WORKER 


4/11/94 


IMAGE BUILDERS 


Acer REC RECEPTICHIS 


4/11/94 


ST TKERESE CARE CENTER 


CNA 


4/19/94 


COMPUTER NETWORK TECH 


INSPECTOR 


4/20/94 


EATON 


MACHINE OPERATOR 


4/20/»4 


ECOWATER SYSTEMS 


PRODUCTION ASSEMBLER 


4/21/^4 


ECOHATER SYSTEM 


ASSEMBLER 



I 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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4/lt/*4 

'.I 91/14 
S/5l/»* 
i'OJJJ* 

S/J«.-5* 
Si It/14 

s/n/»* 

S/H. »* 
*/01/l* 
t/3l/>4 

t/}I/>4 

t/ai/*4 



t/l4 '14 
4/3)/*4 
t/J*/t4 
t.'?V,'»4 
t/lS/>4 



SCXATtH 5fSTE« 
CSCWATCK SYSTEMS 
rc#1f'.TZII KtTWtUr TE,T. 
ECCVATTJI STSIEMS 
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ADDENDUM D 

MN TRUCKING 
WORKPLACE LITERACY PROJECT 

A. EnroUees Trained - 260 

B. Courses Offered - 

1 . Using Trucking Language 

2. Writing for Trucking 

3. Managing Paperwork 

4. Your Commercial Drivers License 

5 . Calculator Math 

6. Computers 
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MN HOSPITAL INDUSTRY 
WORKPLACE LITERACY PROJECT 



A. Enrollees Trained - 402 

B. Courses Offered - 

1. Working With Others 

2. Writing That Works 

3. Measuring For Success 

4. Reading On The Job 

5. Getting Computer Comfortable 

6. Understanding Where You Work 
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MN TELECOMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 
WORKPLACE LITERACY PROJECT 



A. EnroUees Trained - 439 

B. Courses Offered - 

1 . Connecting With Others 

2. Coping With Stress 

3. Relating to Customers 

4. Managing Time 

5. Writing With Results 
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ASDEHtlDK B 



ABSTRACT 
Skills tor Tomorrow High School 
Facilitating the School-to-Work TransHion through Youth Apprenticeship Learning 

Currently 75% ot the jobs in the United States do not require a (our-yaar college 
education Most of these are good jobs, with career potential. Today, we assess the 
effectiveness of our schools by the numbers of students who go on to college and university 
programs The fact remains, however, that approximately half of Minnesota's high school 
graduates do not enroll in two-year or four-year colleges or university programs, and 50% of 
those who do enroll fail to graduate from these institutions of higher education. Despite the 
understanding that many of our high-school youth are not college bound, we continue to de- 
emphasize the importance of a vocationally-oriented curriculum in preparing our youth for 
tomorrow's workforce. 

It is our belief that youth apprenticeship and other work-based learning alternatives can 
effectively close the current gap between education and the workplace. Youth apprenticeship 
aims to prepare young people for productive careers by integrating basic academic knowledge 
with technical skills and acclimating students to appropriate work-site behavior. Youth 
apprenticeship modifies the conventional assumptions about education by emphasizing a 
■learninq by doing' approach. Students take direct responsibility tor their own education 
because their learning is performance-based. Employers, in turn, assume a more active role and 
responsibility for the design of curricula and assisting students in the development of skills 
needed in the workplace. 

The Skills for Tomorrow High School is interested in securing funds from two special grant 
oroarams offered through the Minnesota State Board of Technical Colleges. These include funds 
avanable under the >n-PA-Education Coordination Fund (8%) and the Community-Based 
Organizations Funds. The purpose of submitting these applicaSions is to request funds to 
address the academic and vocational needs of economically disadvantaged secondary students 
residinq within the Twin Cities Metropolitan area. We firmly believe that the Integra ion of 
academic learning, coupled with youth apprenticeships and other work-based learning strategies, 
will afford economically disadvantaged students the best possible opportunities to become 
productive workers and community members. This will also contribute to improved graduation 
rates, entry into postsecondary education, and improve skills necessary for successful workforce 
participation. 

In conducting these special demonstration projects, the Skills for Tomorrow High School 
will emphasize the following program design features: 

(1) Creating partnerships with parents and families, businesses, industries, labor 
organizations, postsecondary educational and training programs, and community- 
based organizations to diversify learning settings, improve learning effectiveness, 
and provide meaningful school-to-work and postsecondary education transition 
planning. 

(2) Guaranteeing a set of quantifiable learner outcomes, linked to the student's future 
work and family needs. 

(3) Assessing individual and student needs and setting learning expectations which. 
Include both knowing and applying learning In work and real-life situations. 
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(4) Emphasizing multiple ways to learn that are responsive to individual learning 
styles and interests. 

(5) Integrating high-level academic education and vocational education, work-based 
learning, and youth apprenticeship practices for all students In the high school 
curriculum. 

(6) Operating as a learning community that emphasizes cooperative learning, team 
Instruction, employer assistance, and active student engagement in learning. 

The Skills for Tomorrow High School proposes to Incorporate these principles Into the 
development of a multi-faceted, comprehensive high school program, with extensive collaboration 
and participation with the St Paul Technical College, labor organizations (e.g., Minnesota 
Teamsters Service Bureau), the Minnesota Business Partnership. Individual businesses, the 
College of Education at the University of Minnesota! and Twin Cities-based schools. The School 
will also collaborate extensively with a wide range of community-based organizations and 
agencies, families, and students In the development and Implementation of these special 
demonstration projects. 
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ADDENDUM F 



PROJECT STEP-UP 



Project Step-Up is a joint effort between the Univereity of Minnesota and 
Teamster Local 320 to prepare women within the Teamster bargaming unit for 
employment in non-traditional, higher paying jobs. The project has been coord, 
nated by WoMENVE^r^JRE (formerly ChartAVEDCO). a national leader m prov.d 
ing programming in the area of women and employment. 

Sixteen women have participated in the project which included the following 
components: 

. Informational Meetings that addressed the project's scope and 
goals, information on non-traditional employment and tools needed 
to get abetter job. 

. Screening Sessions where a variety of screening instniments were 
administered to participants to assess their skills and aptitudes, manual 
dexterity and physical ability, spatial relations and mechanical reason- 
ing. 

. Personal Effectiveness Training designed to assist the participants 
prepare for employment in non-traditional jobs and that addressed 
empowerment and self esteem issues, goal setting, assertiveness and 
techniques for dealing with discrimination and sexual harassment. 

. Skills Training designed to prepare the participants to meet the 
specific job requirements for general mechanic and that addressed 
topics such as safe and proper use of hand and power tools, lubnca- 
tion and filters, blueprint reading, electric motore. and heating, 
ventilation and air conditioning (HV AC) systems. 

. On the Job Training that gave the participants hands-on experience 
in plumbing, caipentry. lock repair, fire alami systems and all facets of 
HVAC. 

. Support Group Session were held throughout the project to provide 
the participants with opportunities to discuss issues relevant to the 
project handle day to day situations and gain pcreonal support 
during 'their training for jobs in non-traditional occupations. 
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Uvolvemeat awl Leadership t» the Work and Home EiTiroaaKnt Preject 



Tbe MISSION of tke Work aad Home EaTtninment Project is to identify, ctcai*. 
pfomote. maintiin, and nurture > healthy work environtnent by ideirtifying ml changing 
abusive and neglectful behaviors that interfere with tbe individual's opportunity to contribute 
their inaximuni effectiveness and efHctency. Set attached sitmmary 



Respond 2. tnc , a consulting firm, works with managcnient and labor to assess, change, and 
reinvent the way people relate to each other in the workplace. Respond 2, Inc measures 
relationships in organizations. Relationships form an organization's culture and standards of 
behavior. People in organizations learn, dwnge, grow, and work through their relationship*. 
Relationships are n>easurable. Abusive and neglectful behaviors damage and destroy 
relatiottships. 

Abuse and neglect in the workplace have been shown to result in lots of morale and 
creativity, productivity and service. Abusive and neglectful rtlationships cause stress, fear, 
distrust, buiiMut, absenteeism, lawsuits, griervances, and medical pcDblemi. 

Improving relationships will reduce abuse in tbe workplace, and, at the same time, improve 
performance and service. Whether It is Deming's quality, or empowerment, one minute 
management, re-engineering, the learning organization, searching for excellence, driving out 
fear, managing diversity, TQM, CQI, flattening the organization, shifting tbe paradigm 
...whatever., relationships are the vehicle. 



Respond 2, Inc. measures relationships by using a confklential survey which is tilled out by 
employees. The Survey has been used In over 30 health care, government, businesses and 
universities. The survey instrument Is a reliable and valid method of measuring relationships 
and has been reported to be the stale of the art in this type of measurement (Joamal of 
American Medtcvl Aasodatioa, March 1992). 

The survey measures: what kinds of behaviors employees perceive as abusive and neglectful: 
who they perceive to be abusive; what abusive and neglectful relationship* do to the 
functioning of the organization; how much they believe their place of wotk should be 
involved; where they would get help; and what keeps them from speaUng op. Using the 
survey resalu as a "road map*, employee teams utilize a process that has been developed to 
engage both labor and management in identifying and implementing change. 

It is through the collective process of naming abusive and neglectfol behaviors that 
employees are empowered to improve the way people relate to each other. When employees 
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tre able lo colkctivfly xe and change ibusivt juid neglettful hehivion the organizational 
envitonment u healthier, lafer. and more productive. 

Employees want their workplace involved. In the City of Minneapolis, 100% of the tlea*d 
offUiah. department heads, and union represtniaiives responding lo ihe survey said the City 
should be involved in addressing abust and neglect in the >vorkplai:e (April 1994. Rivenvood 
Retreat). All groups Respond 2. Inc. has surveyed, rxcrpi for elected officials, say they 
perceive more abuse, daily, at woiit than at home. 

ImpIciBeBtatiaB 

The llrrt step is to create a team if about 15 people, which should represent the diversity 
that IS present in » City Department., frontline, secretaries, management, union 
reprtaentativtj. race and age diversity, and others who may b« helpful, such as. employee 
assistance providers. The team members select a chair person, or co-chain, write a problem 
staietnent, mission, and goaJs. This is then communicitcd to the full Department for their 
input and support. The team generally meets twice a month, for one to two hours. After the 
project gets going, teams generally meet once a month, for a year. 

The chairs of the Department team will also bet>efit from sitting on the Work and Home 
Environment Steering Committee. This will help them see what other departments in the 
City ate doing to promote an abuse-free workplace, and to improve the <juality of work, and 
work life. 

The sccoad sup in the process is to survey the Departmeat staff. The survey measures 
sUndartls of behivior, prevalence at abuse, perceived impact of abuse, desired level of 
involvement, and what can be done to create good working relationships. The Survey is also 
e<lucatlonal because employees begin to think about behaviors/relatioaships that produce 
stress/distnist, and behavioti/relationshjpa that promote productivity and health. 

The (hittl step is for the team to design intervention strategies which are based on the survey 
findings and the needs of all working in the Department. Examples of employee designed 
interventions are- e<hicational programs and materials, training, oewsJetien which promote 
quality of work life, revised polides/proccdutes, role plays, employee support programs for 
those with work or home problems. 

The foartk step is measuring the outcomes of the team's work. Measurement q'jestioos 
generally include: have working relationships improved, are relationship problems identified 
early, do people feel better about going to work, are more employee* involved In creating a 
belter work place, have services improved? Other measures of succesa conld include reduced 
absentoeism/sick time usage, fewer grievances and better productivity. 

The cofssahjintj btclHtate* the steps. Over time, team members become the consultants, 
taking over Iciulcrship and developing the cxpcttiac needed to sustain the changes sod 
promote an environment that is respectful, trusting, safe, and productive. 
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Mr. Peterson. This report you have on this in your testimony 
appendix — addendum A — these amounts of moneys, these grants, 
where are they from? 

Ms. Dunn. They are from either the State of Minnesota Dis- 
located Worker Fund or State EDWAA dollars. 

Mr. Peterson. So it is mostly State money. 

Ms. Dunn. This is all the public dollars. I didn't report on the 
private dollars. 

Mr. Peterson. There are private dollars that are matched with 
this then? 

Ms. Dunn. Yes, and. they are alluded to in the written testi- 
mony — in the body of the written testimony. v 

Mr. Peterson. Ms. Sale, GATEWAY you say is not State run or 
State funded. How does a community GATEWAY get organized? 

Ms. Sale. A local partnership is formed at the local level, and, 
generally, there are a number of different folks who sit on that. In *" 
most cases, there may be a representative from the community col- 
lege. There generally is, if there is a community college in that lo- 
cality. There are 21 GATEWAY programs at this point. 

Mr. Peterson. Does that cover the whole State? 

Ms. Sale. No, it does not, but it is rapidly doing so. 

Mr. Peterson. But you don't mandate this. This is kind of a- 

Ms. Sale. No, it does not. The communities themselves decide 
that they would like to do this, and we — they really do cover the 
whole spectrum of the State. You know. New York is very, very di- 
verse, and it covers both Niagara County and the Bronx and Mr. 
McHugh's district in the north country. It really does cover a lot 
of different kinds of populations. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you have conflicts? I know you are trying to 
be flexible. Do you have conflicts between the local. State, and Fed- 
eral laws? 

Ms. Sale. Yes. I used to work at this level as well, and, in fact, 
I worked for a Minnesotan, Vice President Mondale. And one of the 
things that I felt when I was at this level was that people at the 
Federal level who administer programs of this sort ought to rotate 
out and have to work at a local program three months out of their 
3 years or something of that sort. 

Because I think what happens at every level of government is 
when we are writing laws, when we are writing regulations, we are 
really — what we are trying to do is help the person at the bottom 
of the chain, the client. And we tend as a legislature or as an exec- 
utive writing laws — and this is true at the State level as well — to > 
try to write things very narrowly because what we would really 
like to be doing is running the service. But we can't run the service 
from this level. We run the service at their level, the Teamsters 
level. ( 

We think if we write the law narrowly enough or regulation nar- 
rowly enough then the service provider would have to do exactly 
what we want them to do. That's just unrealistic. 

So those kinds of barriers are always problems. They create con- 
flicts for us. We have to try to remove those barriers at the State 
level to the extent we can. We have to try to juggle the Federal 
hoops and try to get them into congruence so that local program 
providers can provide a service. And that's very difficult, and it 
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does create some conflicts, but we have committed ourselves to try- 
ing to resolve those conflicts. 

Mr. Peterson. Ms. Dunn, if another State or an area or city— 
Minneapolis-St. Paul— wanted to develop a program like yours, 
what would be the office or organization Uiat would be best to initi- 
ate other than the Teamsters? Can other groups do this? 
Ms. Dunn. Nobody better than the Teamsters. 
Mr. Peterson. I put it wrong. I didn't mean that. 
Ms. Dunn. I had to take advantage of that. 
Mr. Peterson. But if it wasn't the Teamsters, what other could 
you envision — who else could do what you are doing? 
J, J Ms. Dunn. I think that there are a number of pnvate, nonprofit 

organizations and agencies who would be in a similar position to 
begin such kinds of programming. 
The one codicil to that is that all the programs we are involved 
^ in are on, by and large, a reimbursement basis so whatever or^ni- 
zation wishes to get involved would need to understand that there 
is some up-front costs to that organization. , 

The Teamsters have reached into their resources to begin the 
Teamster Service Bureau in order for us to facilitate accessing all 
of the public dollars that we are able to. So I think there are a 
number of agencies that are probably poised. 

Mr. Peterson. But they nave to have some up-front money to 
kind of fund this before they get going. 
Ms. Dunn. That's right. . 
Mr. Peterson. Mr. McHugh, do you have questions.' 
Mr. McHUGH. Really more of a comment, Mr. Chairman. 
Back when I had some power, when I was in the State legisla- 
ture, as I said I did have an opportunity to witness the creation 
of the GATEWAY program. And I think Ms. Sale make as very sa- 
lient point when she talks about the need for that flexibility. 

Certainly in my area, where this program does work, it was driv- 
en by local situations--dislocations, plant closures, and they were 
able to come together and exercise the flexibility that was granted 
to them by the State to respond to those local needs specifically in 
a diverse realm such as New York. That's very import^t. I think 
that is something critical in the mix as we go forward. And I know 
you recognize that, but I think it is worth underscoring. , , , 
The other thing I would just say is, welcome, to Deborah, and 
carry my greetings, please, back to the Lieutenant Governor. He 
was always kind to me in his role of presiding over the New York 
i State Senate and made me look pretty good. And now I am here 
trying to learn it all over again. 
But that's all I care to say. Thank you. 

Ms. Sale. Thank you. ^»mr,«,*v i. ^ 

Mr Peterson. Ms. Sale, these local— this GATEWAY or what- 
ever it is called, do they overlap? Or how do they— PiCs, private 
industry councils— or how does that work? How do they interact 

with them? . r Din l 

Ms. Sale. There are usually representatives from the PIO who 

are part of the local partnership of GATEWAY. So they typically 

work rather closely together. 
They are not the same. GATEWAY has a local partner group, but 

it doesn't really have a governing body as the PIC has, but it pulls 
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in representatives of service deliverers, of State entities, of the 
PiCs, as I said, of local employers, of labor unions and others who 
basically come together to try to solve a problem and figure out 
what services clients need in their area and really work out a serv- 
ice plan for those clients. So they are part of the process. 

Mr. Peterson. GAO says that a lot of the Federal programs 
don't have outcome standards or reports. 

Ms. Sale. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. And among those that do they have different re- 
quirements and all this. How do your State agency performance 
outcome reports relate to the Federal data? Is that a problem? 

Ms. Sale. Yes, it is a problem. It is a very severe problem. It 
makes it very hard to really compare these programs one to the 
other. It makes it — in our 

Mr. Peterson. Do you think it is as easy as Mr. Camevale said? 
That we are going to just have a commission and they are going 
to get to this and we are going to have — do you think it is eoine 
to be that easy? 

Ms. Sale. I think Mr. Camevale has some exceptionally good 
ideas, and we agree with him on most of them. I don't know that 
a commission is enough. 

In our case, without leadership from the Governor's office, I don't 
think it would have been possible to do this. The natural tendency 
of bureaucracies is to hold on to turf. And unless there is a force 
that is larger than the bureaucracies to say we are going to talk 
to each other and maybe give up a little turf or maybe the whole 
will grow if we all work together and share, if there isn't someone 
forcing that relationship, at least at the outset, it doesn't 

Mr. Peterson. And your Governor did it at the State level. 

Ms. Sale. And I suspect the 0MB could do it here. 

I don't believe — I mean, the President— the 0MB working on be- 
half of President — I can't really imagine anyone else in the Federal 
Government really having the clout to do that. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you think they are interested in doing that? 

Ms. Sale. I think perhaps you could ask them. Well, the Presi- 
dent certainly seems to be interested in doing that, and his record. 
I grew up in Arkansas I have to admit. 

Mr. Peterson. Maybe you shouldn't admit that. 

Ms. Sale. Perhaps not. 

But his record in Arkansas showed that he is interested in these 
issues and, therefore, might be more willing to give more power to 
the States than most people in his position would be. And that, you 
know, sometimes he feels that way but people below him begin to 
say, oh, but if we give it up we will never get it back. Aiid to really 
force that kind of collaboration. I think it certainly is worth posing 
the question and seeing if you get a result. 

Mr. Peterson. Ms. Dunn can you give us some specific examples 
where Federal or State laws get m your way 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson [continuing]. And cause problems for you or for 
your participants? 

Ms. Dunn. Sure. Perhaps TAA, the Trade Adjustment Act, is one 
of the more serious stumbling blocks we have. We have an awful 
lot of dislocated workers in Minnesota who are both eligible under 
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the EDWAA program and under the Trade A<yustment Act And 
because those two programs don't work well together, both pro- 
grams suffer, and the worker is never able to access the full realm 
of services that are available. . . 

Specifically— TAA really is directed to providing training, and 
that's about all that they want to provide. A dislocated worker 
needs a lot more services than simple training— tuition reimburse- 
ments and that kind of thing— in order to pass through that transi- 
tion period. So they will look to the dislocated worker program to 
provide the support services and the basic readjustment kinds ot 

That ought to work very nicely. The problem with it is that the 
regulations under a dislocated worker program require that you 
spend 50 percent of your budget on training and not more than 20 
or 25 percent on support service kinds of needs. 

The result of the impact of TAA on a dislocated worker project 
is the dislocated worker project isn't spending the money it needs 
to in training. Its overall budget is reduced. Therefore, its budget 
for support services are reduced, and nobody gets the amount ot 
support services that they need to have. , . , , 

Also there are a number of strange regulations that happen sim- 
ply within the EDWAA regulations. For instance, a dislocated 
worker provider who has a participant that goes through training 
and learns a new set of skills but, unfortunately, gets rehired by 
the employer who dislocated them, even if it is a new job with a 
whole new set of skills with no seniority accompanying the hinng 
procedures, the program doesn't get to count that person as a 
placement. They become a negative strike against that program. 

So when we start talking about what the performance standards 
on a dislocated worker program need to be we need to look at those 
conditions that we are setting up in the law that don t allow us to 
perform the way we need to— toward the overall goal, which is to 
return them to employment. . . . u ^ j-r 

I think there has been some discussion in Minnesota about dif- 
ferent ways to implement performance objectives or ways to gauge 
performance. One of the topics they talked about is— I think Mr 
Camevale or Mr. Crawford was speaking earlier about the tact that 
these dislocated worker programs or the employment programs 
really don't train anybody. It all goes into administration. 

So one of the ways Minnesota wanted to make sure that the dis- 
located worker programs were actually putting people into training 
was to require a certain amount of "seat time at a vocational col- 
lege The person had to be at the school a certain number of hours 
in order for that to be a legitimate kind of training experience. 

I think it is fairly obvious that all of the education field is turn- 
ing away from that kind of a performance goal because it doesn t 
matter how long a person sits in a classroom in a technical college 
or anywhere. What really matters is if the training gets delivered 
in a way that the client can ACCESS and that training directly re- 
lates to the eventual placement. 1 1 • 

So I think it is very important that while we are looking at per- 
formance standards that we think rationally about whats really 
important under a dislocated worker program for a provider to per- 
form. 
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Mr. Peterson. Do you think a major consolidation of the Federal 
programs might hurt your ability to serve special needs or groups 
that have nontraditional training like for women or other groups? 

Ms. Dunn. Yes, we are concerned about that. The one-stop career 
center concept is a good recommendation. It is true that people 
need to have a point of access, an information delivery kind of sys- 
tem that will facilitate their access to all the programs that they 
are eligible for. 

The concern we have is that if that one-stop career center is so 
narrowly defined that it only becomes a government-operated pro- 
gnram that the initiatives of the public and private sector — sorry, 
the private sector get minimized in that. 

The way that service bureau is able to operate right now we have 
not only the involvement from the Teamsters and pulling their re- 
Sources into our programming but also the companies that are lay- 
ing off the dislocated workers and other community agencies that 
are interested in returning people to full employment. 

I am very concerned that if the career center option is imple- 
mented in a wav that precludes us from delivering services to 
union people and other workers in the State of Minnesota it will 
preclude other folks from being involved as well. Then we are, in 
fact, going to minimize the range of services that could be avail- 
able. 

So as we are looking at consolidating programs — and there is no 
doubt that the 155 programs need to oe consolidated or redefined 
so that they work better together— still I encourage the committee 
and everyone who is looking at this issue to keep in mind that 
there is an investment by the community in their workers who are 
being dislocated. And we see this in the rural areas in particular. 

Representative Peterson, in your district I know this to be true. 
It has been true in other parts of Minnesota, where the entire com- 
munity gets behind a dislocation effort in terms of going out and 
trying to find some way to stimulate the economy, bring somebody 
in to replace that plant that is being closed. 

We had a project down in Fairmont, MN, where the high school 
band showed up to play for the dislocated workers when they came 
to their orientation. I mean, those are the kinds of initiatives that 
we don't want to see minimized. But if all the stakeholders aren't 
allowed to come to the table and have ownership from the begin- 
ning, we are going to lose that kind of possibility. 

Mr. Peterson. You were listening to this discussion about the 
information systems and all that. 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. In Minnesota, how far are we along in having 
that information available? Can you access information from all the 
different State and Federal programs in helping you do what you 
are doing? 

Ms. Dunn. Not easily. There is a lot of planning going on toward 

tiiat end. And, too, the States 

Mr. Peterson. Who is planning it? 

Ms. Dunn. The department of economic security. It used to be 
called jobs and training, but they just recently changed their name. 

Mr. Peterson. So the State is— -have they got their information 
service, all of it, involved in that? 
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Ms Dunn. Yes, and they have gotten iiipfct from all the service 
providers for JTPA programs. It is a huge endeavor that they are 
undertaking, and I think it has gotten bogged down m the quag- 
mire somewhere, which is no big surprise.. 

Mr. Peterson. So you would not agree with Mr. Oamevaie tnat 
this is pretty easy to do. u j„ 

Ms. Dunn. No, I would not. It has been very difficult to do. 

The one thing that we have been able to do that s been kind ot 
interesting is E-mail. So now we can— when we cant get the bu- 
reaucrats on the phone we can at least E-mail them. 

Mr. Peterson. Because they have PCs? 

Ms Dunn Yes 

Ms. Sale." E-mail is an enormous help. If the whole government 
was on E-mail you would have much progress. , „ . 

Mr Peterson. But that's a hard thing to do. Even m the 
Hous'e— it is not easy to get on the system here m the House. You 
have to get to be one of the chosen few that is going to lead the 
way on fliis. You've got to get a permission to sign up, and then 
it takes quite a while. 

I tried to sign up for Internet 3 month ago and la^n still not 
on the system. And there is only, I think, 15 of us out of 435 that 
are being allowed tc. get on here. I mean, this is just the House. 

And wTien you get into the agencies— you know, HUD has got 
seven different systems that don't talk to each other— antiqiiated 
mainframes, all this different stuff. Now they have got an eighth 
system that they are going to try to coordinate the other seven, and 
I don't think that one is going to talk to the other seven. , . 

It just seems like every time we get into some of these details 
it gets worse, and it almost seems like we would be better off it we 
give every Federal Government employee $2,000 and told them to 
lo to Radio Shack. I'm serious. We would be a lot further ahead 

Ms. Sale. If you gave them a certain set of criteria for the kind 
of consistency you wanted across the system and said, UK, here 
is $2,000 and it has to meet these critena " you probably wpuld be 
better off. I don't want to minimize how— how much effort it taxes 
to pull together systems that don't speak- to each other, but it isnt 

'"Mr^^^TERSON. Part of it is just getting it hooked together and 
getting access to the phone lines. If you can get through the phone 
Tines, it doesn't make any difference what machine you are talking 
to on the other end, if you are doing it that way. Where it gets to 
be a -problem is where you are trying to hard wire these things. 

Ms. Sale. And that's not necessary any more. 
- Mr Peterson. Then you get tied into a certain type of architec- 
ture and all this other sort of thing. Like I say, we ought to be able 
to do it, but with my experience in looking at these other agencies 
and how they are working toward this is I am skeptical. _ 

Ms Sale. One of our biggest challenges, actually, recently in the 
whole world of automation^ as been automating our unemployment 
svstem— I'm sorry, the worker's comp system. It is a huge, cum- 
bersome siStem aAd figuring out what approach to take has taken 
us a very Jong time. , , . . .i \in.„4. 

But what we found is that the capacity to do this is there. Wliat 
you need is a design to come together, create an overall concept 

13o 
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and figure out how to ^ that most quickly. We finally decided that 
It really took someone fi'om outside who didn't have a vested inter- 
est in protecting their particular system to work with us to do that. 
Mr. Peterson. Hard to find. 

Ms. Sale. You basically have to have someone who is not going 
to provide you the system in the long run either on the private 
side. 

Mr. Peterson. Hard to find somebody that isn't tied into some- 
thing or has some bias toward something. 
Ms. Sale. That's true. 

Mr. Peterson. It is impossible unless you brought them down 
fi-om another planet. 

Ms. Sale. But it does exist. One of the things that I should say 
IS that our employment system data could come into my living 
room at this point. We are that advanced in terms of our capacity 
to network and deliver that service. 

Mr. Peterson. In the State of New York. 

Ms. Sale. In the State of New York. 

Mr. Peterson. But there are a lot of States that are not at that 
level. 

Ms. Sale. There are a lot of State that aren't. But what our ex- 
perience shows is that it can be done, and it needs to be done. 

Ms. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, I would just add that in our workplace 
literacy program we had an opportunity to work with the national 
network that the U.S. Department of Education set up called 
OTAN. Their idea was to connect all the providers of workplace lit- 
eracy programs so that everybody would know what everybody else 
was doing. And that might be one resource you would like to talk 
to as you look at this because it didn't work. So it would be one 
avenue not to go down. 

For a multitude of reasons the information processing never ma- 
terialized, and the Department spent a lot of money in getting us 
the computer and the hookup that we needed for all the providers. 

Mr.^ Peterson. Well, we have got a lot of examples of what 
doesn t work. We need to get more of what does somehow or an- 
other. 

Ms. Sale. We would be very happy to have any of your staff or 
anyone else who would like to come to New York and see what we 
are doing visit us at any time. 

Mr. Peterson. OK. We may take you up on that. 

We thank you both very much for being with us. We applaud 
what you are doing out there, and we hope that whatever we do- 
doesn t screw up what you are doing. 

Ms. Dunn. So do we. 

Mr. Peterson. That it actually helps. 

Ms. Sale. We will keep telling you if we think it will. 

Mr. Peterson. And we thank everybody for their involvement. 

And the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

rWhereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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